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Gloria Swanson: The Great Comeback 


(See Movies) 





Great Ideas of Western Man... one of a serics 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


on Auman nature and government 


f men were angels, no government 
would be necessary. If angels were 
to govern men, neither external nor 
internal controls on government would 


be necessary. In framing a government 





which is to be administered by men 
over men, the great difficulty lies in this: 
- you must first enable the government 


> to control the governed; and in the 


next place oblige it to control itself. 
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Medals for millionaires 


HERE are more than 100,000 jobs at Ford 

Motor Company because Henry Ford went into 
business to make money—and succeeded. He made 
millions for himself, hundreds of millions for 
others. He created 100,000 jobs paying workmen 
more of the better things of life than any state- 
owned industry here or anywhere else in the world 
will or can pay its workers. 


There are more than 100,000 jobs on the 
New York Central Railroad because Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, a poor boy, determined to become 
rich, and did .. . and built a great business in 
the process. 





These men and hundreds like them—because they 
wanted to make money—went into business, worked 
day and night, made a little money, invested it in 
better machinery. This made more money—and so 
the business grew, with more and more jobs paying 
higher and higher wages made possible by improved 
machinery bought out of profits. (And in the process 
these companies turn out better and better products 
and services at lower prices.) 


It is the hope of profit that has been the spark 
plug of America. Take it away and the magnificent 
machine that is America will stall — and workers’ 
progress will stop dead with it. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


WY) Evo ab bat-im Mole) (-) 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











LETTERS 


icky Heat 
Keep Sticky Ca The Archbishop 
. wer dae slips a eae 
Out Ot Your Oftice— +e eed June 5]. It aay reg me thet 


this has been excellently done. 


Henry K. SHERRILL 
Presiding Bishop 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
New York City 


P It is seldom indeed that I write magazines 
of your type in a congratulatory manner, par- 
ticularly when it concerns an article about 
the church. 

Your story on the Archbishop: of Canter- 
bury, however, was such an adequate and 
sympathetic presentation, that I, as an Angli- 
can, would be remiss if I did not extend to 
you my heartfelt gratitude. 

Thank you for demonstrating very clearly 
that heresiarchs such as Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham represent only their own indi- 
vidual views, and not the teachings of the 
church of which they are disloyal members. 


EpMoND P. MULLEN 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ >... The cover is very attractive and I have 
a read the article with appreciation. 

\ : There are one of two small errors of detail: 

ye thus I breakfast at 8:30 a.m. and not at 

‘ 8 a.m. and it is not the rule but the exception 

for me to go to bed at 2:30 a.m., and clergy 

squeak by as best they can, not on salarics 


e @ @ averaging £300 p.a., but on salaries the 
With A New Fri idaire average of which would certainly be over 
£500 p.a. Every diocese is trying to secure 
£500 p.a. as a minimum stipend for any in- 
e ese cumbent. But apart from such details, the 
Room Air Conditioner i general approach and spirit and content of 
% the article are excellent. 
GEOFFREY CANTUAR 


(Archbishop of Canterbury ) 
London, S.E.1. 


y 





It’s torture to handle a full day’s 
work in hot, humid weather. And it’s 
needless torture —when you can enjoy 
the cool comfort of a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner so easily and 
inexpensively ! 

Smartly styled by Raymond Loewy, 
this compact window unit fits right 
into your office or any room of your 
home. It cools, filters, dehumidifies, 
circulates air—adding fresh air in 


>... Any organization that boasts only 12 
per cent of its total as active members i 
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NEWSWEEK, June 26, 1950. Volume XXXV, No. 26. 
NEWSWEEK is published weekly by WEEKLY PuB 
LICATIONS, INc.. 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton. 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editorial and Executive offices: NewswkeK Build 





4 ’ : Te ‘ nae) ng, Broadway d 42nd Street, New York 18 
amount you select. You'll like the Frigidaire Air Conditioning ranges from geal tna aac aegalieaatelians 
. . : : “ ” ea: Changes of Address: Send both old and new ad 
quiet, fast-cooling action of its amaz- “package” room conditioners to central sys- dresses, and allow four weeks for change to become 
ingly thrifty Meter-Miser—same re- ‘¢™S- Look for Frigidaire Dealer’s name in iroadway and 4zud Street, New York 18, New York. 
fr ti t d in Frigidaire R Classified Phone Book. Or write Frigidaire ——g gly et dy PAE 
rigerating unit used In Frigidaire NRe- — pjivision of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. postaye for foreign countries aot members, of the 
; © © r . & ~ . . > é ) eo no rvice »y our 
frigerators and warranted for 5 years. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. =a! CC ; 


Newsweek-By Air: Add per year for air-speeded 
delivery; $6 to Bahamas, Bermuda, Canal Zone 
Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti 
Hawaii, Jamaica, Mexico, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands; $8.50 to Barbados, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guianas, Leeward and Windward Islands, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Peru, Trinidad and Venezuela: 
$16 to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. Paraguay. 
and Uruguay. 

Newsweek-International: $12 to British Isles, Eire, 
Iceland, Continental Europe, Japan, Korea, Philip- 
pines, Guam, Okinawa; $15 to Africa, Near East. 
Copyright 1950 by Werkty PustLicaTions, INc. All 
rights reserved. Copyrighted under the International 
Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the 
Pan American Copyright Convention. 

Registrado como articulo de segunda clase, en la 
Administracion Central de Correos de esta Capital. 
con fecha 17 de marzo de 1944, Mexico, D.F. 
Inscripta, como correspondencia de segunda clase en 


as . . . la Administracion de Correos de la Habana, en 
Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and marzo 18 de 1944 
air conditioning products — most complete line in the industry. 


: Newsweek, June 26, 1950 


For summer comfort in gen- 


’ : or eats : 
You Cant Match A Bg gg aa 


is this larger Frigidaire Self- 

Contained Air Conditioner. 

It’s quickly installed singly 

or in multiple. Compact, good 

R Ai Co diti ——e Fee Bn ton Hs me 
ies. Also ideal for your home, 

oom ir n ! ioner connected to —_ standard 
forced air heating system or 


installed independently. 
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An expansion and development program now under 

—~ way at its Florida phosphate operations will accelerate 
l, ° ” ° - . . ° 

ass the diversification of International's rapidly growing 
on - 7 

‘4 service to industry. 

18 

: Completely new processes developed by Interna- 
AC ss 
4 tional’s research organization will be used for the pro- 
rk. ° pe ° 
3 duction of its chemicals. 
ign . - ° . . 
the Production of high grade dicalcium phosphate at 
yur 
ted the new chemical plant will provide a larger supply of 
ne ° ° ° - - ° . 
ti this essential material than ever before for industrial 
it 
“ chemicals and for animal feed and mineral manufac- 
la: ae 
. i ture. Also to be produced in Florida is a completely 
“ Gg. * Us new high analysis multiple superphosphate. Eventual 
+ wete facilities are planned for a broad line of phosphatic 
1al S» , : : or ; 
he Leys chemicals for a wide variety of industrial purposes. 
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= INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 








General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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take along a 


portable 


“MUSIC BOX" MODEL 5L! 


Heres a durable, rugged three 
eloho 2-1 mem olelelelolic Mma Mmiileniaallale miei 
and brown plastic designed 
to meet your every need in por 
table entertainment. Super sensi 
tivity, smooth lines, compact con 
struction. Take it wherever you go 

it will be your favorite com 
ocelallelamcelmmn (eek 2-1 Mn 2elaeliielal me) amltrt| 


simply relaxing. See, hear it today! 


24° 
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moribund, and such has been the condition 
of the Church of England for years . . . [It] 
went into its long coma years ago but, unlike 
Rip Van Winkle, there is good reason to 
doubt whether it will ever wake up. It is 
governed by confusion and divided by very 
limited authority ... I can recall the plight 
of the C. of E. as experienced in the north of 
England as a boy and young man ... The 
rule was one service a week to three-quarter 
empty churches, and for the rest of the time, 
nothing. I have no reason to suppose that 
conditions have since improved .. . 
ALLAN JOHNSEN 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


Counter Attacks 


THE PHYSICIANS, PHARMACISTS, AS WELL 
AS CITIZENS OF NEW MEXICO, PROTEST 
YOUR COMPLETELY ERRONEOUS STATE- 
MENT IN YOUR MAY 29 ISSUE IN THE MED- 
ICINE COLUMN THAT BARBITURATES MAY 
BE SOLD OVER THE COUNTER IN NEW 
MEXICO. IT IS TRUE THAT NEW MEXICO 
DOES NOT HAVE A STATE LAW PROHIBIT- 
ING SUCH SALES, BUT THE FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC LAWS MAKE SUCH 
SALES ILLEGAL. SINCE BARBITURATES ARE 
MANUFACTURED OUTSIDE NEW MEXICO, AS 
ARE ALL DRUGS, BARBITURATES ARE CON- 
TROLLED BY FEDERAL LAW BY VIRTUE OF 
THEIR INTERSTATE COMMERCE CHARAC- 
TER THE UNDERSIGNED REQUEST CLARI- 
FICATION OF THE ABOVE-MENTIONED 
STATEMENTS, NOT ONLY FOR THEIR NON- 
FACTIONAL BASIS, BUT MORE SO BECAUSE OF 
THEIR DEGRADING EFFECTS WE NEW MEX- 
ICANS FEEL THEY HAVE ON THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND 
THE PEOPLE OF THIS STATE. 


DR. L. G. RICE, SECRETARY, 
N. M. MEDICAL SOCIETY 
JOE M. HENRY, PRESIDENT, 
N. M. PHARMACEUTICAL ASSN. 
ROY A. BOWERS, DEAN, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, UNIV. OF N. M. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


> .. .THERE ARE NO BARBITURATE MANU- 
FACTURERS IN KENTUCKY, THEREFORE [THE 
DRUGS | COME UNDER THE FEDERAL ACT 
AND CANNOT BE BOUGHT OVER THE COUN- 
TER AS ALLEGED IN YOUR ARTICLE. KEN- 
TUCKY HAS A LAW, PASSED IN MARCH THIS 
YEAR, MAKING IT NOW A VIOLATION OF THE 
STATE LAW AS WELL AS THE FEDERAL LAW. 


E. M. JOSEY 

SECRETARY 
KENTUCKY BOARD OF PHARMACY 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


New Mexico has no state law prohib- 
iting the sale of barbiturates without pre- 
scription. The Federal laws may make such 
sales illegal, but they are made nevertheless. 
If New Mexico, Arizona, and Wyoming 
would consider a law, such as that recently 
passed in Kentucky, which actually pro- 
hibits the sale of drugs without prescriptions, 
it would make barbiturates much more diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


The Dance 


Regarding your article (Newsweek, May 
1) under “Dance” called Deserved Decen- 
nial: The opening of your article tells of 
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MEN OVER 26 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


MAKE Warr \OOK MOR 
Sy 
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If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the~temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you ve ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you’ve got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Krem!! 











Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your barber for 
the Kreml application. 


KREML 
Ahetelt 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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There was no doubt 
in one mans mind about 


a 2 


Kendall 


EORGE WILSON was leaning on the 

white picket fence in front of the 
Kendall house, apparently admiring the 
roses that grew in the garden. 


But Bob Drake, walking down the 
street toward home, noticed that now and 


again George would look up at the house 
and cock his head to one side as if he 
were mentally measuring the size of the 
roof. Which, considering that George 
Wilson was one of the biggest real estate 
brokers in town, was probably of greater 
interest to him than the roses on the other 
side of the fence. 


“Beautiful this year, aren’t they, 
George?” he said as he came near. George 
swung around, saw the grin on Bob’s face 
and smiled back. 


“They sure are! You know, I’ve always 
been a great lover of roses—especially 
when they grow on a hice lot, are conve- 
nient to stores and schools and are set in 
such a charming background.” He shook 
his head and gestured toward the neat 
white house. “I’ve just been standing here 
wondering if Sarah Kendall would be in- 
terested in selling it.” 


Bob Drake’s eyebrows lifted slightly. 


“I’ve got a man from out of town,” 
George went on quickly, ““who’s very anx- 
ious to get just such a place as this. In 
fact, he noticed it as we drove by this 
morning and asked if it was on the market. 
Told him I’d find out. But in a way, I 
hate to talk to Sarah about it right now, 
being it’s such a short time since Bill 
Kendall died, and all that...’ His voice 


trailed off and he looked at the other man 
as if a new thought had suddenly flashed 
through his mind. “Say, Bob— you've 
known the Kendall family a long time, 
haven’t you? What do you think?” 


Bob Drake glanced at the house, then 
studied a nearby rose-bush for a moment. 
He thought of Sarah Kendall and her 
three children. He recalled the time, after 
Bill Kendall died, when he stopped in to 
talk with Sarah about her husband’s life 
insurance and what it had been planned 
to do for her and the children. Bill was 
one of the most thoughtful men he’d come 
across in all his years as a New York Life 
agent, and had left things so that Sarah 
would never have to sell the house or move 
unless she wanted to. 


He remembered what Sarah Kendall 
had told him then—how deeply grateful 
she was that she could raise her family in 
the home, the neighborhood, the town 
they loved so well... 


Bob shook his head slightly as he turned 
and spoke to George Wilson. “I don’t see 
any harm in asking Sarah about it, 
George. But frankly I don’t think she'll 
want to sell it for a long, long time to 
come.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 












































Backbone 
of America 


For its basic transportation needs, America 
depends upon steel rail—for only on tracks 
is it possible for the huge volume of farm 
products, vital raw materials and manu- 
factured goods to be moved, depend- 
ably and at low cost, between all sec- 
tions of the country, in all seasons of 
the year. fe 


To make this vital transportation 
system—the very backbone of 
business —still more service- 
able, our railroads have spent 
for new locomotives, cars, 
signals, track and other 
facilities more than 
four billion dollars fe 
in the last five é Ry 
years alone. t 


These vast expenditures 
—and the other billions 
spent in previous years— 
are helping railroads to hold 
down costs, while producing 
better service for traveler and 
shipper alike. And the more the 
ample capacity of these steel 
“highways,” provided and main- 
tained by the railroads, is put to 
work, the better will they be able to 
serve you—and to do it at the lowest 
possible cost. 









That’s just another reason why it’s good 
business to do business with the railroads. 









Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 


OOO ee ee 
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Karen Conrad: Pogo stick 


Ballet Theatre’s debut ten years ago and 
Karen Conrad’s entrance in “Les Sylphides” 
bringing an exuberant dance troupe to the 
American theatrical scene. Enclosed find a 
picture of Miss Conrad that illustrates the 
“famous leaps across the Center Theatre 
stage” the night of Jan. 11, 1940. 

It is one of the most unusual dance photo- 
graphs I have ever seen. It was taken from 
the back of the Center Theatre orchestra at a 
level with the stage ... The legend of Miss 
Conrad’s dancing still persists ... Karen 
Conrad has been living in Atlanta since 1946 
with her husband, Pittman Corry and three 
children ... Together they run the Corry- 
Conrad Dance Studio and two years ago 
founded a local ballet company, Atlanta 
Dance Theatre ... Recently organized, with 
an execufive and production staff, it aims 
toward presenting the best in Southern danc- 
ing, work of Southern artists ... and the 
work of Southern composers ... It becomes 
difficult at times for Miss Conrad to maintain 
an aura of decorum with her young Southern 
artists, for since the article in NEWSWEEK 
about the bounding leaps, her friends call 
her “pogo stick.” 

Mrs. E. SAM JoNES 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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No other fine car speaks as much for itself—or its owner—as the Lincoln Cosmopolitan, Its air of 


elegance is apparent. Its exclusiveness—unquestionable. Its great reputation for performance—recognized 


the world over. In every way, it is the First Car of the Land. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


All Lincoln cars equipped with improved HYDRA-MATIC transmission at extra cost 











ie 


The CAPEHART “Wilshire”—with 16-inch rectangular tube 


Through ¢ & (- a comes today’s foremost television receiver... 


The Incomparable 





’ 
Povement in chassis engineering .. . foremost in picture and tone 
quality ... foremost in cabinetry ...That’s the new Capehart, brought to 

you by Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, an associate of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation! On every count, Capehart is the 
most completely satisfying television available to you today. 
Capehart’s Polatron* picture and Symphonic-Tone System combine to 
give you superb television performance. For proof, see and 


hear Capehart! Priced from $269.507 upward. 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 





+Plus tax. Prices subject to change without notice—slightly higher South and West. 
*Trade Mark Reg. Available at slight extra cost. 


apehuat 





CAPEHART tone is also available in new 
1950 phonograph-radios ! ( Above) 
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For Your Information 


BACK FROM BELGRADE: About three months ago, 
Sherwin D. Smith, Assistant Editor in NEwsweex’s Foreign 
Affairs department, stopped by the Yugoslav Consulate in 
New York and told the visa desk 
that he and his wife would like to 
visit Belgrade. Smith learned it 
would take at least six weeks for his 
application to be considered. He 
was quite surprised, therefore, 
when the consulate notified him ten 
days later that his papers were in 
order. He dropped around to pick 
them up, was plied with excellent 
Yugoslav cigarettes, and bidden 
Godspeed to Belgrade in the reali- 
zation that not too many newspa- 
permen get into Yugoslavia these days. 

When Sherwin and Betty Smith, also a Newsweek staff 
member, arrived in Belgrade, the only difficulty they en- 
countered involved Smith’s given name. “Sherwin” proved 
altogether too much for the Yugoslav immigration control 
and he entered the country simply as “Douglas Smith.” The 
Smiths spent a week in Tito’s capital and did NOT inter- 
view the marshal and did NOT come back with a heavy 
“think” piece. Instead, they studied the everyday lives of a 
people who still stand fast against the Kremlin. Their 
special report from Belgrade begins on page 30. 





GOOD CopPY: A few months ago mention was made here 
of the unusual manner in which 
NewsweEEx has been involved in re- 
ports to stockholders. The Editorial 
Board participated in a filmed in- 
terview which turned out to be the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s 
annual report to policyholders. And 
now we have at hand the year’s 
stockholders’ statement of the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co. (see cut). 
Its officials have done an excellent 
job in following the Newsweek bs as 
format right through 48 pages, in- 
cluding a facsimile of this page complete with masthead. 











DON’T MISS: The exclusive account of U. S. plans to 
bolster the Philippines’ sagging economy (page 27) . . . The 
chart on page 21 detailing social-security benefits as they 
currently apply and as they would apply with the bills 
now pending in Congress...The encouraging note on 
page 50. Crab grass can be eliminated from your lawn. 


THE COVER: It is not the policy of NEwsweex’s Movies 
department to predict an Oscar award almost a year ahead 
of time. However, Gloria Swanson, an authentic Movie 
Star, demands special treatment. 
She is in line for Hollywood's top 
prize even before the public has 
seen her latest and greatest picture, 
“Sunset Boulevard.” Currently, the 
unreleased film is the hottest topic 
of conversation in the industry and 
is getting the same advance buildup 
that Broadway gave “South Pacific.” 
Movie Editor Tom Wenning says 
it’s all justified and, beginning on page 82, describes in de- 
tail Miss Swanson’s convincing demonstration that she 
always was and still is a truly great film actress. 
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U D with costs Increases in the price you pay for telephone service 


are far behind the increases in wages and other costs 


‘dm PRICE of telephone service has 
gone up much less than the price of 
almost everything else you buy. It has 
gone up far less than the cost of pro- 
viding the service. ‘Take wages, which 
are the biggest item, as an example. 


Rates Up Far Less Than Wages — 
The increases granted so far in rateg 
for telephone service are only about 
half the increases of $728,000,000 in 
telephone wages during the ten-year 


period through 1949. 


In addition to wages, the costs of 
materials and almost everything else 
used in furnishing telephone service 
have risen substantially. 


These things mean higher operat- 
ing costs. They also mean higher con- 
struction costs and hence increase the 
amount of investment for each new 
telephone that is added. 


The Need for Adequate Rates — 
These are some of the reasons why 
telephone rate increases are so neces- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


sary. The Bell Telephone Companies, 
however, have not asked nor do they 
intend to ask for more than is needed 
to keep on giving you good telephone 
service — service that improves and 
expands and grows in its value to you. 


Only a Penny or so a Call — Rate 
increases so far, plus those now re- 
quested, average only a penny or so 
per call —a small amount compared 
to the value, security and convenience 
of telephone service. 
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British Heel-Dragging? 

Washington is seriously irritated with the British. 
On top of its opposition to the Schuman plan, the 
Labor government is now suspected of indifference 
toward the new Atlantic Pact Council. While Truman 
has been looking for a man of wide prestige, such as 
former Under Secretary of State Robert Lovett, to 
represent the U. S. on the council, the British plan to 
name Sir Frederick Robert Hoyer Millar, the little 
known although able enough minister-counselor of 
their Washington embassy. 


Red Tactie on Schuman 

First reaction of West European Reds was to go 
easy in criticizing the Schuman plan—the theory being 
that opposition would develop anyway, and an attack 
would unite non-Communists behind the scheme. The 
Reds reasoned they could always blast it later. 


Capital Straws 

Waldemar Gallman, now U. S. Ambassador to 
Poland, will be named the War College’s Deputy 
Commandant for Foreign Affairs. Joseph Flack, now 
Ambassador to Costa Rica, is the likeliest choice to re- 
place Gallman in Poland ... Forget the rumors that 
Paul Hoffman will resign as ECA administrator— 
although he has had his moments of discouragement. 


Orders From the Boss 

Democratic Senatorial primary strategy in Missouri 
was badly snarled when President Truman arrived at 
strategic St. Louis recently. The mayor, a national 
committeeman, and three Democratic congressmen 
were backing ex-Rep. Tom Hennings rather than the 
President’s candidate, Emery Allison. A quick hotel 
huddle straightened them out. There’s no senator 
Truman would rather see licked than the violently 
anti-New Deal Forrest C. Donnell of Missouri. 


No Voter Repudiation 

The thirteen Congressional primaries held so far 
have yielded a statistical surprise: Of the 83 House 
Democrats and the 74 House Republicans who have 
stood for renomination, not one has been defeated—a 
record never before approached. 


Spank the Leader 

Republican National Chairman Guy G. Gabrielson 
took a mild spanking during three days of secret meet- 
ings among GOP leaders. He had sought to abolish by 
executive decree the party’s agriculture, labor, and 
strategy committees. His colleagues, spearheaded by 
the Midwestern bloc, forced him in effect to back 
down. But disregard reports that Gabrielson is on the 
way out. Despite inevitable policy disagreements, re- 
lations within the GOP have improved if anything. 


Reshuffle in RFC 

Watch for a big RFC shake-up—the terms of four 
directors expire June 30, giving Truman a chance to 
retaliate for opposition to his Commerce Department 
reorganization plan and small-business loan project. 


Political Notes 

Sen. Millard Tydings hopes the Democratic Vice 
Presidential lightning will strike him. GOP strategists, 
on the other hand, are confident they'll give him the 
scare of his life in Maryland this fall if they don't 
actually beat him ... Borrowing a Truman technique, 
Sen. Bob Taft will stump Ohio in a de luxe trailer 
equipped with a rear platfarm. 


Cleakroom Waggery 

The six GOP senators who signed Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith’s “Declaration of Conscience” are referred 
to by their colleagues in cloakroom conversation as 
“the conscience boys” ... One congressman’s descrip- 
tion of the court decision giving the government title 
to the offshore oil fields: “The U.S. gives its consent 
to becoming part of Texas.” 


Who's Next? 

The prospect that Army Secretary Frank Pace will 
move up to Deputy Secretary of Defense when 
Stephen Early resigns later this summer isn’t helping 
morale at the Pentagon. It’s complained that rapid 
turnover of the Army Secretaryships tends to weaken 
both the service and the principle of civilian control. 


Guided Atom Bomb? . 

The Navy is set to go ahead with full-scale pro- 
duction of a 300-mile-range guided missile that can 
be fitted with an atom-bomb warhead. Incidentally, 
the Navy’s first guided-missile cruiser will be the 
Macon. It will carry the weapons for defense against 
high-flying enemy planes. 


Innocent As Lambs—That’s Us 

Here’s the latest Russian “peace offensive” line: 
Guests at elaborate caviar and vodka functions are 
being advised “confidentially” that Russia will be 
opened up to the outside world before long “and then 
you can see for yourselves how we have built for 
peace.” Also, Soviet diplomats confide that their armed 
forces really are “much smaller than you think.” They 
charge that the U.S. is deluding Western Europe into 
thinking Moscow has warlike intentions. Note: An an- 
alysis of the new Soviet budget shows that military 
expenditures are being increased slightly over last 
year (see Foreign Affairs). 


They Will Have to Enforce It 

One reason the Japanese Government hasn't seri- 
ously considered banning the Communists is that its 
police forces couldn’t handle the enforcement job. 
Plans are now being made to build up these forces. 


Once a Communist... 

You can take with a grain of salt the denials of John 
Peet—the British newsman who skipped over to the 
Communist camp in Berlin (see page 70)—that he was 
ever a party member. The fact is he was a CP card- 
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holder during the '30s. He also attended Young Com- 
munist League meetings in England regularly. 


It Was Sabotage 

French authorities are convinced that Indo-Chinese 
Communists sabotaged the two planes that mysteri- 
ously crashed in the Persian Gulf last week. It hasn't 
been announced but most of the victims were repre- 
sentatives of the anti-Red Bao Dai government—en 
route to a conference called by the French to imple- 
ment their 1949 promise of gradual independence to 
the Indo-Chinese states. The meeting is to open June 
27 at Pau in the Pyrenees with Bao Dai on hand. 


Trends Abroad 

The Polish Reds are quietly removing Jews from 
responsible government posts. Jewish army officers are 
also being retired by order of Soviet Marshal 
Rokossovsky ... A growing independence movement 
is under way in Tunisia, alarming French residents of 
the protectorate. They're urging Paris to take a prompt 
stand against the agitators. 


Business Footnotes 

Don’t expect the pressure of booming business and 
rising prices to produce an increase in the basic 14% 
interest rate on Treasury certificates. Secretary Snyder 
is determined to keep the cost of financing the public 
debt low ... The U.S. is quietly swapping surplus 
butter for Turkish chrome in a_ strategic-materials 
stockpiling deal ... The booming breakfast-food indus- 
try has exhausted domestic supplies of cellophane and 
is trying to import some from Western Germany. 


Close Shave for Brannan 

Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan is privately 
thankful Congress didn’t accept his offer to stage some 
Brannan-plan trial runs. The congressmen would al- 
most certainly have chosen such items as eggs, butter, 
and milk—and the heavy surpluses of these items 
might have defeated the trials before they yot started. 
They could have driven prices so low as to make the 
offsetting Brannan subsidies prohibitive. 


Another TV Gimmick 

Still another prepaid television scheme has entered 
the list of hopefuls—Subscriber-Vision, a plan to tele- 
cast “scrambled” TV programs that could be brought 
into focus by inserting a key into a slot in the receiver. 
The key would be rented by the week or by the show. 
Subscriber-Vision will compete for FCC approval 
against Phonevision (Newsweek, June 12), which 
would pipe the “unscrambler” impulse into the home 
receiver over the telephone wires. 


Miscellany 

Milton Berle may face his first real competitive test 
on TV next fall. Both CBS and ABC are considering 
high-budget shows for 8 p. m. Tuesdays—the same 
hour as Berle’s Texaco Star Theater ... A confidential 
survey indicates that drive-in theaters will account for 
more than 10% of movie box office for the year ending 
Aug. 31. The drive-ins up to now had been brushed 
off as an insignificant factor. 
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Congress will wind up its session in a tax imbroglio. 
The fight promises to be one of the most furious of the 
whole session. 


House leaders think they can pass a bill the Presi- 
dent would sign. On the one hand, they propose to cut 
excise taxes (communications, transportation, amuse- 
ments, and luxuries) more than $1,000,000,000. Then, 
to compensate for this loss to the Treasury, they would 
raise corporation income taxes and tap other sources 
of revenue. 


But the Senate still seems determined to cut excises 
by at least $600,000,000 without compensating rev- 
enues from new sources. The President is committed 
to veto any bill that cuts over-all revenues. 


The indicated outcome: no immediate change in 
tax rates. Republicans and Democrats will blame 
each other for the failure, if failure it is, in the Con- 
gressional campaign. 


Democrats are confident the tide of “McCarthyism” 
is ebbing. Even Republicans concede that the New 
York grand jury’s action clearing the government in 
the Amerasia case, although urging further inquiry, 
was a setback. 


Republicans now face the job of keeping the ‘“Com- 
munism in government” issue alive until the fall elec- 
tions. But they're finding it harder. The Administration 
thinks the whole mess will be forgotten. - 


Congress, meanwhile, is cool to suggestions that 
it change its investigation procedures. The lves- 
Thomas proposal for joint Congressional-private-citi- 
zen panels to police the Executive branch is getting 
small support. 


The State Department is preparing to implement 
its new policy of stressing “world peace” instead of 
the “cold war.” It has already asked a fourfold 
expansion of the Voice of America to carry the cam- 
paign behind the Iron Curtain. 


The goal is to make it very clear to the rest of the 
world just who is blocking the road to peace. The 
U.S. will keep the issues alive with recurrent proposals 
for atomic-energy control, peace treaties, and action 
on UN social and economic programs—confident that 
Moscow will rebuff them and so convict itself. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 53. 
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You might ponder 
a bit about 
what you see in 
Soda Fountains 


NLIKE the bemused young man who is ruin- 

ing his shoeshine, above, we ask you to 
overlook the social aspects of soda fountains, 
sandwich shops or lunch counters, etc., and give 
heed instead to their economics. 

The economic angles, for instance, that cause 
these popular eating places of the short-order, 
quick-lunch variety to go in so heavily for stain- 
less steel equipment. Notice it for yourself. Prac- 
tically everything behind their counters is made of 
clean, bright, efficient-looking stainless steel— 
sometimes even the walls and ceiling. 

Why? Because nothing else fills the bill as well 
and keeps operating costs as low. No other com- 
mercially available metal packs the same com- 
bination of great strength and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear. No other metal cleans 
as easily and quickly. lasts as long and stays as 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 








good-looking. No other metal, therefore, is as 
cheap in the long run as stainless steel. 

Can’t you find a reason there, somewhere, for 
turning Allegheny Metal to your own profitable 
use? Ask us for any help you need. 

* * * * * 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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Delightfully 
Air-Conditioned 
Restaurants and 
Guest Rooms 





ro” el 
‘ . . *.* ry” . . . 
rere is untold pleasure in visiting The Plaza and enjoying the spacious, 


air-conditioned guest rooms. For comfortable summer dining HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THe STEVENS and 


there is the famous air-conditioned Oak Room and Bar. known for its 


ons . Ls: Tuer Parmer House 
traditionally fine Plaza food .. . and the smart Rendez-Vous, New York’s hit room, 
In New York 
especially popular for theatre dinners and supper dancing. Ideally Tue Puaza end Tue Roocevett 
In Washington, D.C, 
located on famed Fifth Avenue, The Plaza overlooks beautiful Central Park. Tut MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BiLttTMoRE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Huron Hore 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 





In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hiton Horer 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracio HILtoNn 





In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carine Hitton 
C. N. HILTON, Present 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The Sun Shines on Harry Again 


Just in case there was anyone who had 
forgotten November 1948, Harry S. 
Truman proved anew last week that it’s 
always too early to count him out. No 
matter how bad a beating he’s taking, 
he keeps coming back for more, boring 
in. And he doesn’t seem to care how 
many of the early rounds he loses. In 
politics it’s the last one that counts. 

Last week the indestructible Mr. 
Truman had a flock of new victories for 
the record books. To his supporters they 
were all the sweeter because they had 
been won against terrific odds. 

One was the extension of rent control. 
Earlier the President's own Majority 
Leader, Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois, had 
doubted publicly that it could possibly 
get through Congress, but the Adminis- 
tration by some last-minute politicking 
carried the day. 


Acme 


H.S.T. greets White House visitors . . . 


Another was the imminent passage of a 
new, expanded social-security bill, ma- 
terially increasing benefits. 

Still another wis the action of a New 
York grand jury in tentatively clearing 
the government's handling of the Amer- 
asia case, but suggesting further investi- 
gation. Widely heralded as a runaway 
jury, it had been expected to hand down 
a presentment lambasting the govern- 
ment and perhaps an indictment or two. 
Democrats were jubilant, and even many 
Republicans agreed that it would now be 
difficult to keep the Amerasia case alive 
until Election Day. 

Mr. Truman capped his week of tri- 
umphs by scrawling his name on the 
new, liberalized DP bill, making it law. 
That victory had been won only after a 
bitter, two-year fight, which had long 
seemed almost hopeless. Democratic 





... inspects the Marines at Quantico... 


Sen. Pat McCarran, who seems to mis- 
trust all immigrants except Basque shep- 
herds for Nevada flocks, had opposed 
opening the nation’s gates wider to Jew- 
ish and Catholic refugees from Commu- 
nism. As chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Nevadan had almost 
succeeded in killing the legislation. 

There were still a good many fights 
ahead for the ‘President, including the 
crucial Congressional election this fall. 
For the Republicans, the week’s events 
were a sober warning against overopti- 
mism; for the Democrats, a long-needed 
morale booster. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


New Job for Harriman 


W. Averell Harriman has been a trou- 
ble shooter for the United States Govern- 
ment ever since 1934, when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt brought him to 
Washington as special administrative of- 
ficer in the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. During the war, he was first 
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... and speaks at the U. of Missouri 
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Lend-Lease representative in London 
and then Ambassador to Soviet Russia. 
Briefly Ambassador to Great Britain, he 
came home to ‘serve as _ President 
Truman's Secretary of Commerce. Then, 
when the Economic Cooperation Admini- 
stration was set up, the banker and rail- 
road magnate became roving ambassador 
for the Marshall plan. 

Last week Harry S. Truman created a 
brand-new job for Harriman. The Presi- 
dent made the diplomat his special 
assistant on international affairs.* 

Harriman’s new post is one which has 
long been needed. Of the 59 major de- 
partments and agencies in the Executive 
branch of the government, no less than 
46 are concerned in some way with for- 
eign affairs. It will be Harriman’s function 
to eliminate overlapping and iron out 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The President considered him ideal 
for the job not only because of his experi- 
ence but also because he stands well 
with Congress. The charges of having 
been “soft toward Communism” that are 
currently bedeviling the State Depart- 
ment cannot be turned against Harriman, 
for he learned the nature of the Soviet 
threat early in the war. 

To succeed Harriman as ECA ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Truman named Milton Katz, a 
New York lawyer who had been serving 
as the diplomat’s deputy. Meanwhile he 
set about filling still another post, that of 
United States representative on the At- 
lantic Pact Council. It originally had been 
offered to former Under Secretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett, who turned it 
down for personal reasons. 


*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 22. 


POLITICIANS: 


Ready Explanation Week 


Like a small boy caught with his fist in 
the cookie jar and jam smeared over his 
face, Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy could ex- 
plain everything. It was true, he admit- 
ted last week, that in November 1948 
the Lustron Corp. paid him $10,000 for a 
8,900-word article on housing, but it was 
all perfectly proper. Lustron, which later 
went bankrupt owing the government 
$36,500,000, was a prefabricated hous- 
ing manufacturer; and McCarthy, who is 
not a professional writer, was vice chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Housing. Nevertheless, anyone 
who suggested that Lustron might have 


paid the $10,000 to McCarthy to get on’ 


his good side was a nasty, suspicious old 
man. The article actually was worth 
$1.12 a word, McCarthy insisted. 


Like the father who tells his son, 


“Don’t do as I do; 1.0 as I say,” Guy G. 


Gabrielson, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, was caught practic- 
ing what he preaches against. One of his 
fellow Republicans, Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart of Indiana, revealed to a bank- 
ing subcommittee that Gabriclson’s 
Carthage Hydrocol Corp. had borrowed 
$18,500,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. “I don’t care whether the 
name is Smith, Jones, or Gabrielson,” 
Capehart protested. It was, he declared, 
inconsistent for a man who talks about 
free enterprise and denounces govern- 
ment interference to “run to the govern- 
ment for loans.” 

Like the defendant who denies all— 
and then explains why he did it—Rep. 
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Lovett turned down a job; Harriman accepted a new and bigger one 
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McCarthy continued to accuse... 


John S. Wood of Georgia talked himself 
into a highly embarrassing position. Tak- 
ing the House floor to answer a charge 
by Drew Pearson that his law firm re- 
ceived a $1,000 fee from a client in 
whose behalf he introduced a bill, the 
Georgia Democrat, who is chairman of 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, first denounced the columnist 
as “an arch liar and character assassin.” 
And then he added that his law partner 
hadn’t given him any part of the $1,000. 


INQUIRIES: 


Right Wing on the Carpet 


What Rep. Frank Buchanan’s special 
House Lobby Investigating Committee 
wanted to know was: Who put up the 
money for three extreme right-wing or- 
ganizations to lobby in Washington? The 
groups were Merwin K. Hart’s National 
Economic Council, Joseph Kamp’s Con- 
stitutional Educational League, and 
Edward Rumely’s Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government. 

Rumely and Kamp didn’t want to tell. 
When Buchanan, a Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocrat, subpoenaed them on his own, the 
three GOP members of the seven-man 
committee charged it was illegal for a 
chairman to summon private citizens 
without consulting the membership. It 
did little good, however. The two right- 
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ists had to appear, but Rumely showed 
up with only part of the records de- 
manded, while Kamp told Buchanan 
where to go.* This week, the committee 
will recall spokesmen for the Kamp and 
Rumely organizations; if they still refuse 
to talk they may be cited for contempt. 
Merwin Hart did show up, under pro- 
test, with records of the contributions to 
his outfit. He requested the committee 
to withhold the information to prevent 
its use by “smearers,” and it was locked 
in a safe. Nevertheless, columnist Robert 
S. Allen, The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and The Louisville Courier-Journal, 
among others, named some of Hart’s 
major contributors. A few of the big 
names: Irénée and Lammot du Pont, 
the Texas Co., Pure Oil Co., John J. 
Raskob, Schlitz Brewing, Beech Aircraft, 
the William Volker Fund of Kansas City. 
It was obviously a knee-groin fight with 
heavy political implications. The com- 
mittee split on strictly party lines, with 
the Democrats going all out to hang any- 
thing they could on the anti-Fair Deal, 
rightist organizations and the Republicans 
supporting leaders of these organizations 
in their resistance to investigation. Chal- 
lenging the authority of the committee to 





proceed against them, the rightists 
flushed a fighter. Chairman Buchanan, 
ignoring the shrill protests of his victims, 
quizzed 166 leading industrial firms for 
detailed information about funds spent to 
influence legislation before Congress. 
Clarence Randall, president of Inland 
Steel, replied: “You have demanded ... 
a great deal of information to which you 
are not entitled in a free America. You 





*On Friday, June 16, Joseph Kamp went to jail 
for four months on a previous contempt charge, 
dating back to 1944 when he refused on constitu- 
tional grounds to answer questions of the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee. 
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have asked, for example, whether any 
of our executives have been to Washing- 
ton to discuss public matters.” The Chi- 
cago businessman said he went to the 
Capitol to talk with Sen. Paul Douglas 
(who is, incidentally, left of center). 
But, said Randall, “what I said to him is 
strictly my affair ... Nor shall I tell you 
how much I spent for my dinner on the 
train going down. And if I wish to go 
once more to Washington to see Senator 
Douglas, I shall not ask your permission.” 

Congressman Clarence Brown, one of 
the committee’s outvoted Republicans, 
angrily charged that Buchanan had care- 
fully avoided quizzing certain firms 
which “seem to be class favorites” of the 
Administration. Instances: Kaiser-Frazer, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and the 
Petrol Corp., headed by Edwin Pauley, 
former treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


Muted Grand Jury. __ 


The controversial Amerasia case 
(NEwsweEEK, June 19) seemed destined 
to make bigger and better newspaper 
headlines. The Federal grand jury meet- 
ing in New York was poised last Monday 


International 


. as Ford, Tydings, and Peurifoy scored; Rogge’s constitutional advice closed Jaffe’s mouth 


to blast the Justice Department and to 
bring in several indictments. Alarmed at 
the turn of events, two top Justice De- 
partment trouble shooters—Peyton Ford 
and James MclInerney—rushed up from 
Washington to confer with the jury. 
From that point on, the thudding 
chords of the Amerasia case turned into a 
quiet pizzicato. Impressed by Justice De- 
partment legal arguments, the grand jury 
changed its mind. On Thursday, it issued 
a mild report which (1) cleared the OSS 
and the FBI of charges that they had 
bungled the case, (2) found “no evi- 
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dence” that the Justice Department “was 
remiss in its prosecution,” (3) criticized 
the government for its “entirely inade- 
quate” security precautions, (4) urged 
that the Justice Department publish a 
“public statement of the details of its 
handling of the case ... including a com- 
plete list and description of all docu- 
ments found in the office of Amerasia,” 
and (5) called upon the government to 
impanel another grand jury which could 
go into the case more fully.* 

Another anticlimax came when Philip 
Jaffe, fined $2,500 for illegal possession 
of government documents in 1945, testi- 
fied before the Tydings subcommittee 
but, on the advice of O. John Rogge, his 
counsel, recited a “litany” of “I refuse to 
answer’ on constitutional grounds. 

But while the Administration quoted 
Point 2 and rejoiced in the new quiet, 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy had already be- 
gun to stir up the brass section.t Ac- 
cording to McCarthy, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State John E. Peurifoy had 
arranged a secret “pay-off” of Emmanuel 
S. Larsen, a former State Department 
employe who had testified two weeks 
ago before the Tydings Senate Foreign 
Relations sub-committee investigating 





Harris & Kwing 


Communism in the State Department. 

Larsen, McCarthy claimed, had been 
promised free legal aid and a loyalty 
clearance despite his complicity in the 
Amerasia case if he did not testify against 





*John G. Brnnini, foreman of the grand jury, 
stated that it would be “a misinterpretation of the 
presentment” to consider it a blanket endorsement 
of the Justice Department's conduct. “We definitely 
did not conclude the Amerasia inquiry, 

a new grand jury was not impaneled, Br 
he would be “very much dismayed.” 


* he said. If 
unini added, 


+This week Republican Govs. Earl Warren ot 
Calitornia and James Duff of Penusylvania criticized 
McCarthy for his failure to produce specilic evi- 
dence, but also scored the Administration tor not 
pressing an objective inquiry. 
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the State Department careerist John S. 
Service, whose status is being reconsid- 
ered by a loyalty board. This clearance 
would permit Larsen’s employment by 
the Interior Department. Peurifoy said 
McCarthy’s statements were “untrue.” It 
was McCarthy who had attempted to 
influence the witness, he said. Larsen 
admitted that he had been offered free 
legal advice but denied everything else. 

A transcript of Larsen’s testimony, 
which “leaked” out, showed that he had 
repudiated parts of his 1946 sworn testi- 
mony before the Hobbs subcommittee 
and of a Plain Talk article he had written 
late that year, cleared Service, and 
loaded most of the blame for the Amer- 
asia documents theft on Lt. Andrew Roth, 
whose indictment had been quashed by 
the Justice Department. 


Caught in the Dragnet 


Americans could be excused for look- 

ing askance at their favorite neighbors. 
In New York City and in Syracuse, N.Y., 
last week, two ordinary and everyday 
neighbors had been arrested by the FBI 
as Soviet espionage agents “and were 
being held in $100,000 bail. 
POn Thursday, Alfred Dean Slack, 44, 
a chemist at the Sundure Paint Corp. in 
Syracuse, was charged with passing to 
the Russians a sample of RDX, the se- 
cret high explosive developed during the 
war, as well as details of its manufacture. 
POn Friday, David Greenglass, 28, a 
New York machinist, was charged with 
having transmitted atomic secrets when 
he was serving on the Manhattan Pro- 
ject at Los Alamos as an Army technician 
fourth grade. 

Both men had turned over their in- 
formation to Harry Gold, the Philadel- 
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An FBI spy hunt turned up chemist Slack and machinist Greenglass 
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phia biochemist now awaiting trial as an 
atomic spy and accomplice of Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, the scientist who is serving a prison 
term in England. And Gold, the courier 
in the ring, made contact with two Rus- 
sians now out of the country—Semen M. 
Semenov of the Amtorg Trading Corp., 
whom he knew as “Sam,” and Soviet vice 
consul Anatoli Antonovich Yakovlev, 
whom he knew as “John.” 

Slack was a normal, middle-class Amer- 
ican until his arrest. He grew up in 
Syracuse uneventfully, went to college 
but quit because he wasn’t interested, 
and then struck out on his own. He held 
jobs as chemist, engineer, and plant man- 
ager. He had been married, divorced, 
and married again. His second marriage 
had been successful. 

Slack was known to his neighbors as 
a quiet man who liked to putter around 
the house, a “home man” who was “one 
of the nicest fellows.” 

The astonishing thing about Alfred 
Slack was that he probably wasn't even a 
Communist. “I am not now, and never 
was, a member of the Communist Party 
and never will be,” he said emphatically 
when he was arraigned. “I believe the 
charges ultimately will be understood.” 

David Greenglass was a slightly differ- 
ent case. He had been a member of the 
Young Communist League in 1938, but 
that seemed to be a forgotten phase in 
his life. The people who knew him well— 
his friends, his family, his associates— 
couldn’t remember a time when he had 
expressed Communist sentiments. He 
had been cleared by the Army for atomic 
work at Los Alamos. Honorably dis- 
charged, he had gone to work as a 
machinist in New York's lower East Side. 

Just before his wife had her second 
child last month, she had been seriously 
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burned and David had gone on the air 
to appeal for blood donors. When she 
recovered, he had made another broad- 
cast thanking the people who helped 
her. He was “a good boy,” his family 
said. “They don’t come any better.” 
But why, in wartime, had he given 
secrets to the Russians? He had an an- 
swer for that, too. “I felt it was gross 
negligence on the part of the United 
States not to give Russia the information 
about the atom bomb because she was 
an ally.” Thinking back to the days of 
the Stalingrad defense, worried Amer- 
icans might accept David Greenglass’s 
words as an explanation, though scarcely 
as an excuse. 
Last week, the FBI also arrested Dr. 
Sidney Weinbaum, 52-year-old Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology physicist, 
on charges that he falsely concealed 
Communist Party membership in apply- 
ing for an assignment to secret military 
research projects. Weinbaum, who had 
been barred by the Army from this kind 
of work, had brought the arrest on him- 
self by taking his case to an Army In- 
dustrial Employment Review Board. 


THE SERVICES: 


Who Gets the Money? 


Ever since the Bikini atom test, the 
Marines have feared that their force 
would be regarded as obsolete. The fact 
that one atom bomb could decimate a 
force of warships massed for a beach- 
head landing seemed fatal to the Corps’ 
tactics. The Marines were also convinced 
that the unification makers planned to 
take away their air arm and present it to 
the regular Air Force, while the Army 
took over their beach-landing function. 

For almost two years they waited im- 
patiently to launch a major counterat- 
tack. But not until last week did the 
Corps finally get the captive audience it 
had wanted. The President went to the 
Marines’ Quantico base for a six-hour 
visit. With few preliminaries, Harry 
Truman was given a no-nonsense demon- 
stration of the Corps’ new amphibious- 
combat techniques, interlarded with 
blunt thrusts at the opposing ideas of the 
Air Force, plus pointed requests for 
new equipment. 

It began with a platoon deploying 
bazookas, mortars, tanks, and flame 
throwers against mythical enemy pill 
boxes set up just a few hundred yards in 
front of the President’s reviewing stand. 
Next came the Marine answer to the 
atom bomb. Behind smoke cover laid 
down by jet Panther planes flew a covey 
of seven double-rotor helicopters theo- 
retically launched from carriers 40 miles 
off the sea coast, well dispersed. Each 
“flying banana” discharged eight men 
and wheeled away for “supplies.” 

Then an eighth, lighter helicopter 
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Lark: It works like a homing pigeon 
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dropped a 75-millimeter pack-howitzer. 
Ex-artilleryman Truman pressed close for 
a look and wistfully observed: “It’s the 
same one I used to handle, only mine 
had wooden wheels.” Corps Comman- 
dant Gen. Clifton B. Cates dourly ob- 
served: “That field piece is an antique, 
Mr. President.” 

Army Bid: The Army was firing a 
few rounds, too. The Pentagon brass was 
frankly worried that the new “balanced 
forces” concept meant a larger Navy and 
Air Force, while looking to other Atlantic 
Pact allies to supply most of the ground- 
force component. Moreover, with the 
time approaching to slice up the appro- 
priations pie, the foot soldiers wanted to 
be sure to be remembered. 

On June 4, Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
]. Lawton (Lightning Joe) Collins re- 
vealed that the ground forces were de- 
veloping sensational new atomic weapons. 
He uncorked a startler: “It is by no 
means impossible to develop an artillery 
piece that would fire an atomic weapon.” 

The Army then proceeded to focus at- 
tention on the fact that it was developing 
radically new equipment. Bit by bit 
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Tomorrow's Weapons Won’t Help Today 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


T 1s being suggested that revolu- 

tionary new weapons will have the 
effect of giving the defense an enor- 
mous advantage over the offense in 
any future war. And it is being con- 
cluded from this that Western Europe 
can easily be defended by a small 
force equipped with these new weap- 
ons against an invading So- 
viet army, no matter how 
superior this army may be in 
manpower and in conven- 
tional weapons. 

For obvious reasons, this 
is an attractive theory both 
to us and to our Western 
European allies. If accepted 
at face value, it solves some 
of our thorniest political and 
economic problems. All we 
need do is concentrate on production 
of these new semimagical weapons, 
place them in the hands of small, 
professional armies, and thus we will 
be able to guarantee the peace of the 
world almost painlessly. 

Unfortunately, it isn’t that simple. It 
is true that new weapons, some of 
them revolutionary in their potentials, 
are in process of development. But it is 
also true that these weapons of the 
future are not yet perfected, much 
less ready for quantity production. 


T 1s dangerous to create the impres- 
I sion that weapons of the future can 
be relied upon for immediate defense. 
That is what is happening now. The 
effect has been to deflect public at- 
tention from what is still the hard 
truth of the matter: that all three serv- 
ices must be strengthened in the old, 
hard, costly way to meet the current 
threat to the peace of the world. 

Weapons which can be produced 
today, not tomorrow or the day after, 
must be supplied not only to our own 
services but to our European allies in 
sufficient quantity for all concerned to 
fulfill their assigned roles in an over-all 
strategic plan for the defense of the 
free world. The balance between de- 
fense and offense has not been altered 
since the last war. It may be in the fu- 
ture but our defensive problem won't 
wait. It must be solved today. 

One of the known vital factors in 
the equation is tactical air power— 
planes that give close support to 
ground forces. We know that Russia 
now has a tactical air force superior to 
ours and to a combination of ours and 
those of all our possible allies and that 
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the Russian force is growing rapidly. 
Yet we are doing nothing to equip our 
allies with the tactical air power they 
will need to survive another war. 

We learned during the last war— 

and it is as true now as it was five 
years ago—that a military force de- 
fending land areas can hold off a far 
superior offensive force un- 
less the attacker gains con- 
trol of the air. Conversely, 
given air superiority, a small 
offensive force can defeat a 
numerically superior de- 
fending force. Control of the 
air is therefore still the key 
factor and will remain so in 
the predictable future. 
It is imperative that 
immediately produce 
enough of the weapons now available 
to deter a Russian attack or to assure 
victory if the attack comes. This does 
not mean that we need match the 
Russians, division for division and air- 
plane for airplane. But we cannot 
safely assume that a few of our men 
and machines can defeat many of 
their men and machines. 

While engaged in quantity produc- 
tion of today’s weapons, we must not 
relax our effort to perfect tomorrow’s. 
Still greater effort should be devoted 
to research and development and it 
should be better coordinated to avoid 
wastage and overlapping in individual 
service projects. 

In all this secrecy should be the 
watchword. There should be less loose 
talk about secret weapons because it 
indicates future trends and points the 
way for the potential enemy’s espio- 
nage services. New weapons should 
be kept under wraps during the de- 
velopment period in closed ayeag>tn 
this field, Russia’s closed state has a 
tremendous advantage and one which 
we cannot overcome entirely. 
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T PRESENT, the atom bomb and stra- 
tegic air power are primary factors 
maintaining the balance of military 
power and thus the peace of the 
world. These factors may not be 
enough once the Russians have accu- 
mulated a stockpile of atom bombs. 
They will have to be buttressed by 
other kinds of power. Achievement of 
this added power will require further 
sacrifices which we, as a nation, must 
accept. Whatever it iequires will be 
less than the cost of drifting into a 
third world war. 
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experts were doping out such weapons as 
a light tank with improved fluid trans- 
mission and a highly accurate automatic 
firing system, a so-called “shaped charge” 
that would concentrate the force of a 
shell explosion at the impact point and a 
light-walled antitank shell called the 
“Squash-Head.” Others being developed 
included an improved recoilless antitank 
gun and an improved antitank bazooka. 
Meanwhile, the Navy released news on 
the Lark, a missile which automatically 
corrected any mistake in aiming and 
made for its target like a homing pigeon. 

But in no case was the equipment 
ready for mass production.* Scientists 
figured at least several years would be 
required before the atomic field piece 
could even be tested. 


POLITICS: 


Connecticut Nutmeg 


It’s actor vs. advertising man in Con- 
necticut’s gubernatorial race this year. 
The state GOP last week nominated Rep. 
John Davis Lodge, 46-year-old brother 
of Massachusetts Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., to run against Chester A. 
Bowles (co-founder of Benton & Bowles), 
who is bidding for a second term. 

Trained as a lawyer, Lodge went to 
Hollywood in 1932 with his dancer-wife, 
the former Francesca Braggiotti, and be- 
came a movie figure himself. He played 
with Shirley Temple in “The Little Colo- 
nel” and with Marlene Dietrich in “Cath- 
erine the Great.” Later he appeared on 


*For an opinion, see Gen. Carl Spaatz’s column, 
page 19. 
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Victory drink: Nominated for governor by the Connecticut GOP, Lodge joined his family in a mild celebration. 
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Broadway in “Watch on the Rhine” and 
“Night of Love.” During the war he was 
in the Navy. 

To unseat Bowles’s former partner, 
Sen. William Benton, the Republicans 
picked Prescott S. Bush, a banker (Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co.). Former Rep. 
Joseph E. Talbot was chosen to run 
against Sen. Brien McMahon, who also is 
seeking reelection. 


Dewey Bows Out 


For months Tom Dewey had been a 
man at war with himself. There were a 
host of reasons why he didn’t want to 
run for governor of New York again: 
After thirteen years in politics—and six 
hard-fought election campaigns, including 
two for the Presidency—he was tired and 
in poor health, suffering from low blood 
pressure and a painful case of bursitis. 
Mrs. Dewey detested public life. And he 
faced a severe financial problem: Now 
48, with two sons approaching college 
age, he never had been able to save 
much on his government pay. The only 
way he saw to secure his future and the 
future of his family was to resume private 
law practice. He had "been offered sev- 
eral highly attractive six-digit jobs by 
leading Wall Street law firms. 

On the other hand, Dewey still was 
politically ambitious. Although the odds 
were overwhelming that he couldn’t win 
the Presidential nomination again, he 
still could hope to become a President- 
maker—but only by remaining in Albany. 
Once he left the Executive Mansion, he 
could no longer control the big and 
powerful New York delegation at the 
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1952 Republican national convention. 

There were other considerations: 
Dewey was under tremendous pressure 
from GOP leaders to run for a third 
four-year term in New York. And while 
their reasons were selfish—they desper- 
ately needed him, for he was the best 
vote-getter the party had—the fact re- 
mained that he owed them something. 
Unless he did run, moreover, the GOP 
candidate would be 74-year-old Lt. Gov. 
Joe R. Hanley, a veteran of the Spanish- 
Arherican War. Dewey had done every- 
thing possible to keep the ex-preacher 
off the GOP ticket in 1946. 

It was a bitter battle that Dewey 
fought with himself. Some of his friends, 
in fact, thought his mental torment was 
primarily responsible for his physical ail- 
ments. Last week, he finally reached a 
decision. In a ten-word statement, he 
announced: “I shall not be a candidate 
for reelection this fall.” 

This didn’t mean that he was through 
with politics forever. He later told re- 
porters: “I will continue to be active in 
public affairs and in the discussion of 
issues affecting the welfare of the state, 
the nation, and, perhaps most importantly, 
the very serious problems affecting 
foreign affairs and the cold war.” There 
was every reason to believe that once 
Dewey had regained his health and put 
aside a nest egg, he would charge back 
into the political arena. 

Meanwhile, however, the Democrats 
were jubilant. They were positive that 
almost anyone could beat Hanley. And 
they believed that without Dewey 
heading it, the entire GOP ticket this 
fall would be immeasurably weakened. 
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THE CONGRESS: 


Bigger Pension Brewing 


As the Senate prepared to vote on its 
social-security bill last week, there was 
almost bored agreement on both sides of 
the aisle. Fair Deal Democrats and: con- 
servative Republicans shared the belief 
that old-age pensions were here to Stay. 
The concept that the government had to 
accept responsibility for looking after peo- 
ple who have reached the age of 65 was 
no longer controversial. 

The only points at issue in the listless 
debate were minor. The bill reported out 
by the Senate Finance Committee dif- 
fered from the bill already passed by the 
House (see chart). The Senate Commit- 
tee, for example, had set the taxable 
income base at $3,000, whereas the 
House had raised this to $3,600. But 
there was no quarrel over this, and the 
Senate seemed disposed to boost its own 
figure. Other amendments would be 
offered “for the record” by senators who 
wanted to make a good showing at home, 
but they had small chance. 

Restudy Wanted: What would 
emerge as the final bill sent to the Presi- 
dent was still a question. Once the upper 
body’s version had been passed, it would 
still be subject to a reconciliation of dif- 
ferences by House-Senate conferees. 

From the Republicans, however, came 
pressure for a restudy of the whole social- 
security question, with a view to univer- 
sal coverage and actuarially sound pay- 
as-you-go pension planning. As a result, 
the Senate was set to pass simultaneously 
a resolution calling for such a study. 

“The excess of collections over dis- 
bursements and administrative expenses 
in the [present] old-age and survivors 
insurance system is spent for the general 
expenditure programs of the Federal 
government, not to build up the strength 
of the so-called insurance system,” said 
Sen. Eugene D. Millikin, Colorado Re- 
publican, a specialist on security. “As we 
widen coverage ... many of our insured 
and employer contributors will have to 
pay twice for that which they thought 
had already been paid for.” 

Two other factors made a sounder 
system necessary, Millikin said. Private 
pensions, provided by private industry 
and covering 7,000,000 workers, had cre- 
ated inequalities. Workers who shifted 
from one employer to another lost pen- 
sion rights. Millikin reflected a growing 
belief that all pension plans should be 
taken over by the government. The sec- 
ond factor was the decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. “How can 
we sit here as realists,” Millikin asked, 


“and say to a young man: ‘Forty-five’ 


years from now we are going to give you 
security by giving you so many dollars’? 
It is utter fakery to undertake to give 
such an assurance.” 
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WHO GETS SOCIAL SECURITY AND HOW MUCH 
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SENATE 
PRESENT Eee a | COMMITTEE 
REPORT 
TOTAL NUMBER 
COVERED ca 35,000,000 46,000,000 45,000,000 
Self-employed Exempt 4,500,000 5,000,000 
(nonfarm) 
Farm workers E t t 800,000 
(regular) gt: = 
Domestic Workers Exempt 950,000 1,000,000 
Nonprofit Insti- 
tution Workers Exempt 600,000 400,000 
(compulsory) 
Nonprofit Insti- 
tution Workers No provision No provision 200,000 
(voluntary) 
State & Local 
gevernment Exempt 3,800,000 1,400,000 
workers 
(voluntary) 
New definitions 650,000 150,000 








MONTHLY BENEFITS AFTER 1950 






































MONTHLY 
WAGE | SENATE 
PR PRESENT HOUSE-PASSED | comMiITTEE 
SINGLE PROGRAM REPORT 
$100.00 $26.00 $51.00 $50.00 
$200.00 $37.00 $62.00 $65.00 
$250.00 $42.00 $67.00 $72.00 
“| $300.00 Not computed $72.00 Not computed 
MARRIED $100.00 $39.00 $77.00 $75.00 
$200.00 $55.00 $92.00 $98.00 
$250.00 $63.00 $100.00 $109.00 
$300.00 Not computed $108.00 Not computed 
$38.00 $38.00 
Aged 65 | $100.00 $20.00 | 
$200.00 $28.00 $46.00 $49.00 
$250.00 $32.00 $50.00 $54.00 





$300.00 Not computed $54.00 Not computed 
WIDOW AND! ¢100.00 $46.00 $80.00 $80.00 


























2 CHILDREN 
$200.00 $64.00 $123.00 $130.00 
$250.00 $74.00 $133.00 $145.00 
$300.00 Not computed $144.00 Not computed 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Harriman Appointment 


by, ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ii is always venturesome to forecast 
the role of a public official whose 
duties are not prescribed by law, 
especially of one designated as a 
Presidential coordinator. 

The newly created job which W. 
Averell Harriman is to take in August 
has been compared in print to that 
which Harry Hopkins per- 
formed for Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt during the second 
world war. Before announc- 
ing the appointment, how- 
ever, President Truman had 
assured the department and 
agency heads concerned 
that Harriman was not to be 
another Hopkins. 

Hopkins was in some re- 
spects a coordinator and in 
some a trouble shooter. However, 
Roosevelt was in large measure his 
own Secretary .of State, and the 
Roosevelt-Hopkins relationship was 
very personal. Hopkins’s influence de- 
rived from those circumstances. 

Harriman’s new assignment in the 
realm of foreign policy might be com- 
pared to Admiral Leahy’s in the realm 
of military policy during the war and 
immediately afterward as Chief of 
Staff to the President and chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Or it might be 
compared to the role that was played 
by James F. Byrnes in the realm of 
domestic affairs from 1943 to 1945. 
Byrnes became, in substance, Assistant 
President for the home front. 


ONE of these precedents is a reli- 
N able guide. Truman’s methods of 
doing business are entirely different 
from Roosevelt’s. And the job which 
he has created for Harriman is one 
that never existed before. It is in- 
tended, however, to fill a need which 
many Washington observers have 
noted and the President has increas- 
ingly felt. This need grows out of the 
enormous weight, range,. and com- 
plexity of our foreign policy-defense 
problems. On all sides they are a 
knotty tangle of political, military, 
financial, and economic questions. 

The Secretary of State has been the 
major coordinator, for the President, 
of most phases of foreign policy. But 
there are practical limits to the ability 
of one Cabinet officer to coordinate 
policies and operations which deeply 





involve other departments. Major con- 
flicts in the military-diplomatic field 
are supposed to be adjusted through 
the National Security Council, con- 
sisting of the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the chair- 
man of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

For financial and econom- 
ic questions there is a Na- 
tional Advisory Council, of 
which the Secretary of the 
Treasury is chairman. More 
than 30 interdepartmental 
committees deal with for- 
eign-policy questions. There 
is no one top agency for 
coordinating policy and 
operations embracing finan- 
cial, vconomic, military, and diplo- 
matic affairs. Yet these are inseparable 
in, for example, the problem of build- 
ing up North Atlantic defenses. 


TUBBORN differences between the 

Defense and State Departments 
on Atlantic defense crystallized the 
President’s decision, about three 
weeks ago, to appoint a foreign-policy 
coordinator. However, he had dis- 
cussed this possibility with his personal 
staff at Key West in February. Re- 
peatedly he has been called upon to 
iron out differences which he felt 
should have been settled at lower 
levels. And he has had to reach judg- 
ments on extremely complex matters, 
on which Cabinet ministers were at 
odds, without the benefit of independ- 
ent informed advice. 

The Harriman appointment is the 
third in recent months which bolsters 
the foreign policy-defense headquar- 
ters staff. The first was John Foster 
Dulles as a general adviser to Secre- 
tary Acheson. The second was W. 
Stuart Symington as chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 
In addition, the President tried hard 
to persuade Robert A. Lovett to return 
to public service and undoubtedly will 
exert all the pressure he can to keep 


Paul G. Hoffman as ECA Administra- - 


tor. In appointments at a slightly lower 
level also, the President has shown a 
praiseworthy intent to strengthen the 
foreign policy-defense team. It is a 
more powerful combination than it 
was six months or a year ago. 
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TRIALS: 


Cash and Carry Evangelism 


Brother Patten liked to say that his 
first initial “C” stood for Cash. He and 
Sister Bebe, his evangelist wife, knew 
how to raise money. When they hit Oak- 
land, Calif., on their 38-state revival tour, 
their audiences gave with a will. Patten 
himself admitted that the team made as 
high as $750 to $1,000 daily in the first 
nineteen weeks of fighting the devil in 
Oakland. It was so good the Pattens 
decided to settle there. 

They prospered. Collections averaged 
$40,000 annually, while Bebe personally 
received $3,000 to $5,000 monthly in 
“love offerings” from the congregation. 
The Pattens set up three schools—the 
Academy of Christian Education, Patten 
College, and Patten Seminary. Students 
paid $180 a term (in advance). 

“The people of Oakland,” as _ the 
Pattens put it, also gave them a sump- 
tuous home. It was in California hodge- 
podge style complete with living-room 
fireplace, backyard grill, a big garage 
(for the four Cadillacs, two Packards, 
Lincoln, Chrysler, and Oldsmobile) and 
two_ bird cages to fill the dining room with 
sweet sounds as the evangelists dined. 

The whole secret, as the Academy of 
Christian Education yearbook ($5 to stu- 
dents) explained it, was: “After scanning 
the honor roll of the obedient, the eyes 
of God rested on the name of C. Thomas 
Patten... Thus was born God’s business- 
man of the hour...” 

Last week, “God’s businessman” was 
in a court of law. The charge: Misappro- 
priating $20,670 of the congregation’s 
funds for his own purposes. The trial had 
already stretched on for. eighteen weeks, 
but Cash’s explanations seemed as in- 
exhaustible as his suits (he changed 
twice daily). In admitting that he lost 
$4,000 gambling in Reno he said: “I 
made a little mistake.” 


CRIME: 


Copping a Plea 


As a big-time New York bookmaker, 
Frank Erickson had managed to gross 
$12,500,000 a year without running too 
far afoul of the law. But Erickson’s past 
and present caught up with him this 
month when a New York grand jury 
indicted him on 60 counts of bookmaking 
and conspiracy. 

This week Erickson’s future didn’t look 


‘too bright. In Special Sessions Court, the 


natty bookie sat silently, his bald head 
agleam, as his lawyer changed Erickson’s 


. plea from not guilty to guilty. Judge 


Nathan D. Perlman set June 26 as the 
date for sentencing. “I intend to recom- 
mend . . . the stiffest kind of sentence,” 
said District Attorney Frank S. Hogan. 
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BRITAIN: 
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Attlee’s Most Embarrassing Moment 


Once again everyone seemed to be 
using the wrong fork but Britain. By the 
time the Schuman-plan negotiations 
opened in Paris this week, the uproar 
over the British Laborites’ bad manners 
on European unity had put His Majesty's 
Government in the embarrassing position 
of political and economic ostracism from 
the rest of the Western world. Perhaps 
the blackballing was no more than tem- 


porary. But for Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee and his Cabinet colleagues it was 
no less perilous ard painful. 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’s London bureau, cabled the full 
story and its significance: 


About three months ago, the National 
Executive Committee of the Labor Party, 
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Crawford —Newark News 


“Backward March:” A U.S. Cartoon shows the West’s general reaction... 


Black Star 


... to the British Socialist line of Morgan Phillips and Hugh Dalton 
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to which Attlee belongs, decided to draw 
up a full-scale statement of Labor Party 
policy on European integration. The job 
was entrusted to Denis Healey, an ear- 
nest, doctrinaire braintruster. Healey 
completed the job at a time when Attlee 
was happily holidaying in France and 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin was in a 
nursing home. Nobody paid much atten- 
tion to it except the party secretary, 
Morgan Phillips, who was anxious to get 
it released before Parliament met in 
order to get the maximum publicity: in 
Britain’s paper-shy press. 

The preliminary draft of Healey’s 
brain child was approved at a meeting of 
the National Executive on May 24. Attlee 
was there. But he appears not to have 
noticed anything startling in its explosive 
theme—that British Socialism could not 
collaborate with Europe’s non-Socialist 
governments in any scheme of integra- 
tion. This was before the government 
refused to participate at this time in the 
Schuman plan. 

The party,statement was sent out from 
Transport House, the Labor Party head- 
quarters in London, on June 8 for release 
on June 13. The covering letter explained 
it vas “the first full-length statement in 
the field of foreign policy by the National 
Executive Committee since the war’— 
and also the first “official” one. 

Cat Among Pigeons: Such is the liai- 
son between Transport House and No. 
10 Downing Street that news of the party 
manifesto did not reach the Prime Min- 
ister’s residence until the early afternoon 
of June 12. Then friendly newsmen 
called one of Attlee’s assistants and de- 
livered a cryptic warning: “The cat is 
among the pigeons.” 

A copy of the manifesto was hastily 
sent for. Attlee was asked about it. 
“What manifesto?” Attlee inquired in 
surprise. If he had ever read it at all, he 
had read it the way President Truman 
read Henry Wallace’s 1946 speech which 
led to Wallace’s ouster from the Cabinct. 
But by then it was too late to do any- 
thing. Hugh Dalton, who two years ago 
was dropped as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for indiscreetly disclosing secret 
budget figures, was holding a press con- 
ference with minutes to “explain” the 
party statement. Dalton is not only a 
Cabinet member, as Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, but like Attlee is 
a member of the National Executive. 

In an atmosphere of snowballing hos- 
tile reaction from Paris, Washington, and 
elsewhere, Attlee the next day had the 
unwelcome job of facing the House of 
Commons and trying to explain that the 
party document was “not a statement of 
government policy’—without exactly re- 
pudiating its sentiments. 

On June 15 the Cabinet mct for three 
hours. Although its proceedings as usual 
were kept secret, it was a 50-to-1 guess 
that Dalton got the second-best spanking 
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of his career. That afternoon Attlee 
went so far as to admit that the 
timing of the Socialist Party mani- 
festo was “unfortunate.” Neverthe- 
less, he refused to agree to submit 
“rival proposals” to the Schuman 
plan at this time. 

By now angry American reaction 
to the Socialist document—coming 
aus it did from such ordinarily 
friendly Americans as ECA Admin- 
istrator Paul G. Hoffman—was be- 
ginning to get under important 
British skins. The London Times 
resentfully said the reaction went 
“too far” and that “British policy re- 


mains where it was’—opposed 
to European federation in any 
circumstances. The Manchester 


Guardian also deplored the fact 
that “quite substantial grounds for 
caution in taking the French gift 
horse at its face value have been 
quite lost in the pother.” But it 
added: “Mr. Dalton must be teth- 
ered to a post in one of his pational 
parks and kept strictly out of Eu- 
ropean affairs.” 

On June 16 Attlee went to the 
bedside ef Bevin, who evidently 
had not seen the manifesto until it 
was published. The Foreign Secre- 
tary was especially angry at Dalton, 
who in some quarters was believed 
to have sponsored the manifesto in 
an inept (and unsuccessful) bid for 
Bevin’s job. The immediate result 
of the Attlee-Bevin chat was to in- 
struct British Ambassadors to make 
it plain in Washington, Paris, and 
elsewhere that the party manifesto 
was not a government declaration 
and that the present government 
was not isolationist-even though 
it was as opposed to a supranational 
authority as the party manifesto was. 


Significance -- 


There is little doubt that most British 
Socialists, including Attlee, privately sub- 
scribe to the sentiments expressed in the 
Socialist manifesto. But it was acutely 
embarrassing to the government to have 
the cat let out of the bag so openly at a 
time when the Schuman plan has cap- 
tured the imagination of most Europeans 
and most Americans, and when the evi- 
dence of such super foot dragging on 
European unity endangers Brtain’s next 
Marshall-plan appropriation. 

The furor over the manifesto also ob- 
scures the basic fact that British opposi- 
tion to participation in the Schuman plan 
on the present French terms is not really 
political. A Conservative government 
would balk just as effectively against 
surrendering sovereignty to a suprana- 
tional authority, although it undoubtedly 
would do so differently and for different 
reasons (including the allergy of British 
industrialists to the pool idea). Indeed, 
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Yank at Ascot: Lee Savold (left), the New 
Jersey boxer-bartender who beat Bruce 
Woodcock to become “world heavyweight 
champion” in Britain, changed from his 
trunks to striped trousers to attend the 
Ascot races with his manager, Bill Daly. 


important American diplomats in Europe 
are now convinced that Britain—be it 
Socialist or Tory—really does not want a 
united Europe on any terms. It is highly 
unrealistic to hope that Britain will ever 
participate fully in the Schuman plan 
unless its present concept is basically 
changed to preserve careful control by 
individual governments over delegations 
and decisions. 

The present Labor government, how- 
ever, is willing to make considerable eco- 
nomic sacrifices toward the achievement 
of the Schuman plan’s political ideal— 
Franco-German reconciliation. There- 
fore, an expert committee under Sir 
Edwin Plowden, Britain’s chief planning 
officer, which is studying day-to-day de- 
velopments of the Schuman plan, has 
been directed to see if there is a reason- 
able economic price which Britain could 
pay to join. This might even include tem- 
porary dislocation of industry and tempo- 
rary unemployment. But the political 
delegation of sovereignty to an “irre- 
sponsible” supranational authority is alto- 
gether ruled out. 


Laborite Strip Tease 


This homely simile showing the 
effect of the British Laborite mani- 
festo was given last week by one 
highly placed American in London: 
“It was as if a screen had fallen 
down on a stage, revealing the 
voluptuous leading lady partly un- 
clothed and wearing falsies.” 


Granny Knows Best 


Queen Mary last week called in 
Princess Elizabeth and scolded her 
for wearing a kerchief around her 
head in public. “You look like a 
housemaid,” she told the Heiress 
Presumptive to the British throne. 
Queen Mary also ordered a mem- 
ber of her household to reprimand 
Princess Margaret for using a six- 
inch-long cigarette holder. 


FRANCE: 


Perfidious Albion 


Bitterly, the French Socialists 
last week recalled the famous re- 
mark of Jean Jaurés before the first 
world war when the German So- 
cialists voted for military credits 
demanded by Kaiser Wilhelm: 
“Why, they're Germans first and 
Socialists afterward!” Now the 
French Socialists were saying con- 
cerning the British Labor Party’s 
manifesto: “They’re British first and 
Socialists afterward!” 

French Socialists were worried 
that the Laborite manifesto would 
damage (1) the prospects of Eu- 
ropean unity and (2) the future of 
Socialism in French politics. In top party 
councils, many advocated boycotting the 
international Socialist conference held in 
London last week end. However, the 
party's Secretary General, Guy Mollet, 
finally was sent. The French Socialists 
also issued a weasel-worded communi- 
qué deploring both the Laborite mani- 
festo and the French Government’s 
action in “precipitating” the Schuman- 
plan negotiations. Impatient with being 
out of power, the Socialists had been 
toying with the idea of returning to 
the government. But they were now in 
a sticky situation. If they caused a gov- 
ernmental crisis, they would be accused 
of acting as agents for a foreign power— 
Britain. 

Outside the Socialist camp, the Labor- 
ite manifesto created less dismay but 
equal condemnation. Ex-Premier Paul 
Reynaud, independent, remarked drily 
that the British Laborites have opted for 
the status quo, forgetting that the status 
quo cannot last because it is based on 
United States aid. “This will end in two 
years—or sooner,” he said, “if we don’t 
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THE BIG NUMBER WITH THE 
NEW LOW PRICE FOR 1950 


Hottest number on the highway— 
most talked about car in America— 
that’s the famous Oldsmobile “88”! 
Now at an even lower price for 1950! 
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show by our acts that we are determined 
to create European unity.” 

The majority of the Parliament mem- 
bers and probably the people felt that 
France has headed down the right road 
with the Schuman plan. In this sanguine 
chorus one cynic made dissident noises in 
the corridors of the National Assembly: 
“T’ve seen this before. It will all end with 
the British persuading the Americans 
that the Schuman plan was anti-American 
after all. The British can persuade the 
Americans of anything.” 


Working on the Railroad 


Raymond Vincent commuted between 
Paris and suburban Malakoff with watch 
in hand. Whenever he thought his train 
was leaving early, he pulled the emer- 
gency cord. “It is my duty to stop the 
train,” Vincent explained to a Paris court 
last week. “People running for the train 
risk a frightful death.” The judge, un- 
sympathetic to commuters, levied a $57 
fine and $22.87 in damages. 


GERMANY: 


Accord With the West 


To go or not to go, that was the ques- 
tion which had racked the Western Ger- 
man government ever since April 1, when 
it was invited to join the Council of 


. 


Europe. The catch was that it was 
offered only an associate membership, 
the same as that given the Saar, whose 
autonomy no German politician would 
admit. Last week the question came up 
for decision in the square, glass-walled 
Bundestagsaal (Parliament chamber) at 
Bonn. The antagonists: 

»The Christian Democratic Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, still shaky from a 
three-week bout with pneumonia, but 
with his mind finally made up by the 
announcement of the Schuman plan. 
Germany was pledged to friendly co- 
operation with the Western Powers, he 
argued, and “rejection of the invitation 
could by no means be considered an act 
of friendly cooperation.” 

PSocial Democratic leader Kurt 
Schumacher, crippled but passionately 
nationalistic, and still hopeful of further 
Western concessions. “Politically, we 
give away our last trump if we say yes,” 
he argued. “Other countries need us 

. to at least the same extent as we 
need them.” 

Adenauer won. The «Bundestag dele- 
gates answered the question “yes” by 
voting 220 to 152 to join the Council. 
The Chancellor rejoiced: “Germany’s 
road to Europe is now-open.” 

Adenauer won a second victory this 
Sunday in the Land (state) of North 
Rhine-Westphalia, which includes the 
Ruhr. In the first major election since the 
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Western German Republic was estab- 
lished last summer, Christian Democrats 
won 93 seats to the Socialists’ 68 in the 
215-man Landtag (state legislature). 
Right-wing extremists failed to capture a 
single seat. Communists won none di- 
rectly but picked up twelve through 
proportional representation. The voters 
also approved 3 to 2 a new state consti- 
tution which provides for nationalization 
of Ruhr industry and also establishes 
church control of schools. 


RUSSIA: 


Warlike ‘Peace’ Budget 


The booming bass voice in the Kremlin 
last week belonged to a husky 6-footer 
in his mid-50s named Arseny Zverev, the 
Soviet Finance Minister. But the voice 
was speaking not for himself but for his 
masters in the Politburo. As Joseph Stalin, 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Georgi M. Mal- 
enkov, and the rest watched from the 
dais, Zverev presented to the Supreme 
Soviet a $108,291,750,000 budget for 
the coming year. The Supreme Soviet’s 
1,300-odd members—including Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov, the Soviet’s war hero 
No. 1, who in recent years had been 
demoted to obscurity—promptly went 
through the motions of Russian-style 
democracy. They OK'd the budget with- 
out real debate and without dissent. What 





After four months of hemming and 
hawing, President Elpidio Quirino of 
the Philippines last week agreed pri- 
vately to accept a high-level United 
States economic mission. This group will 
be given broad powers to investigate all 
aspects of the shaky Philippine economy 
and to recommend sweeping reforms. 
It will be dispatched to Manila shortly— 
unless President Quirino changes his 
mind. His acceptance was oral and was 
to be followed by a written document. 
Until this document was received in 
Washington, United States officials kept 
their fingers crossed. 

Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, here gives the ex- 
clusive behind-the-scenes story of the 
backing and filling: 

The rapidly deteriorating Philippine 
situation was the subject of prolonged 
and complicated negotiations between 
Washington and Manila. In February 
Quirino himself, then visiting Washing- 
ton, raised the subject of an American 
mission with President Truman. Mr. 
Truman agreed to send one. 

But when American Ambassador 
Myron M. Cowen returned to the sub- 
ject in Manila, he was told that what 
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Exclusive: U.S. to Move In on a Faltering Philippine Economy 
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President Quirino: Ifs, ands, buts 
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Quirino had in mind was a mixed 
American-Filipino mission. The State 
Department refused to consider a 
mixed mission because the Filipino ap- 
pointees could hardly be expected to 
present recommendations which might 
be unpalatable to Quirino. Later the 
Philippine President decided that his 
own political fortunes would be best 
served by no American mission at all. 
He therefore dropped the subject. 

The deadlock was resolved by Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal intervention. In 
a note to Quirino early this month, Mr. 
Truman referred to the February talks. 
He declared that the United States was 
ready to send a mission and chided 
Quirino for his delays and hesitations. 
More negotiations with Ambassador 
Cowen followed. 

In agreeing to an American mission, 
Quirino made two conditions. He in- 
sisted that the official announcement 
regarding the mission (1) should con- 
tain no reference to President Truman’s 
intervention and (2) should not imply 
Filipino responsibility for the delay. 
The State Department, anxious to go 
ahead with the job of shoring up 
Philippine economy, agreed. 
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Made in Western Germany: The one-cylinder 
midget auto (left) weighs 350 pounds, does 50 
miles an hour, and gets 110 miles to a gallon. The 


Zverev told the Supreme Soviet was 
that the budget figures “once again 
show that the Soviet Union consistently 
pursues a policy of peace,” whereas “an 
entirely different picture is presented by 
the budgets of capitalist countries and 
first of all by the budget of the United 
States.” What Zverev’s figures actually 
showed, using the Moscow-decreed rate 
of four rubles to the dollar, was that 
Russia would spend $19,850,000,000 on 
the military next year, against the 
$13,545,000,000 called for in President 
Truman’s budget. Even as Zverev was 
inveighing against “Anglo-American war- 
mongers,” he was announcing that Soviet 
military expenses would rise slightly from 
last year to consume almost 20 per cent 
of the national income. The comparative 
American figure: 7 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Haven for Houdek 


Dr. Vladimir Houdek, a 38-year-old 
Slovak lawyer who flaunted an obsequi- 
ous smile and a patronizing bow, sang a 
Communist chorus to the Kremlin’s verse 
during his two years as Czechoslovakia’s 
voice in the United Nations. In mid-May, 
just eleven hours before he was to sail for 
home, he suddenly changed his tune and 
sought asylum for himself, his wife, and 
their daughters, Katherine and Vera. His 
reason: “I wish to protest most categori- 
cally before the whole world against the 
methods which are being applied in 
Eastern European countries contrary to 
the interests of their population under 
the pressure—I have to state it to my 
greatest regret—of the Soviet Union.” 
Yet Houdek did not renounce his Com- 
munist ideology. 
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Last week the State Department, mak- 
ing a special exception to the immigration 
laws which bar Communists from the 
United States, granted Houdek asylum 
“at this time.” It did so after a thorough 
grilling convinced it that the weak- 
chinned, shifty-eyed Houdek was a gen- 
uine Titoist—if more through fear for his 
own safety than through strong belief in 
the Yugoslav marshal’s ideology. “Were 
he to be returned to Czechoslovakia,” 
it announced, “his life would of course be 
forfeit [and] other potential defectors 
would be effectively discouraged.” 


SOUTH AFRICA: 


Segregation Rumbles 


“The one great thing that remains is 
maintenance of the white race and of 
white civilization,” Prime Minister Daniel 
F. Malan railed last week to the South 
African House of Assembly. “Only segre- 
gation can prevent the bastardization of 
the white race,” Malan’s Minister of 
Lands, J. G. Strydom, shouted. 

The house responded by passing, 73 
to 58, the Group Areas Bill, kevstone of 
the extremist program of total racial 
segregation or apartheid (pronounced 
a-par-tate; literally, apartness). on which 
Malan, aformer Dutch Reformed Church 
clergyman, and his Nationalists rode to 
power two years ago. 

Malan’s bill authorized the division of 
the Union of South Africa into a patch- 
work quilt of compartments, in each of 
which only one racial group could live: 
Item: 2,500,000 “Europeans,” including 
all whites, no matter from what continent. 
PItem: 8,500,000 “Natives,” chiefly 
Bantu tribesmen who arrived no earlier 
than the first Boer settlers. 
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Porsche 356, a streamlined version of the Volks- 
wagen, has a top speed of 90 miles an hour and, 
with twin carburetors, gets 30 miles to a gallon. 


Item: 1,000,000 “Coloreds,” 
half-caste descendants of the 
slaves, who often pass as whites. 
Item: 300,000 “Asiatics,” mostly native- 
born descendants of Indian and Pakistani 
indentured servants. 

The more moderate United Party of 
the ailing, 80-year-old ex-Premier Jan 
Christian Smuts supported the principle 
of apartheid. But it opposed as dictator- 
ial Malan’s bill, which provided for no 
right of appeal, no compensation for con- 
fiscated property, and no housing for 
displaced persons. “Asiatic” and “Native” 
groups scheduled a “day of protest” that 
would take the form of a general strike. 
And the Communist Party, sparked by a 
27-member Russian mission at Pretoria, 
won new converts with slogans such as 
“Apartheid builds no homes.” 

To meet the Red threat, Malan’s 
Nationalists introduced a bill giving the 
Minister of Justice unprecedented 
powers to outlaw “any organization 
whose purpose it is to bring about any 
political, social, or economic change 
within the Union by the promotion of 
disturbance or disorder.” Justice Minister 
Charles Swart warned: “We in South 
Africa are sitting on a volcano.” 
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JAPAN: 


In the Dark 


In the silk-making city of Nagano, 
Japan, a blind man drugged his blind 
wife, sold their household possessions, 
and used the proceeds to elope with his 
blind mistress. Last week Nagano police 
admitted they were up a blind alley. For 
the wife couldn’t describe her husband. 
The only clue she could give them was 
his farewell note—in Braille. 
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Belgrade Through American Eyes: Life Dull, Prices Brutal 


This story of what life is like today in 
the embattled Tito capital of Belgrade 
was written by Sherwin D. Smith, an 
Assistant Editor in Newsweex’s Foreign 
Affairs department, who has just returned 
from a flying visit there. 


Our DC-3 got into Belgrade at 10 
p.m.—two hours late. As a concession to 
Yugoslav pride, we landed without lights. 
The ground crew sent up flares, and 
down we came. Most Yugoslav pilots 
learned to fly as guerrillas and are popu- 
larly said to be unable to land on a field 
with lights. 

Customs was easy and polite for any- 
one obviously a foreigner. A thin, sad- 
f-ced inspector opened two of our three 
bags, but did not bother even to stick 
his hand inside. The third bag was a 
folding canvas B-4. The glum inspector 
iimlicated that it would be too much 
trouble to try to unfold it. 


Yugoslav travelers got a_ thorough 


going-over, having to unpack their wired 
and strapped suitcases to the bottom, 
and to unwrap newspaper from lumpy 
packages of clothes or souvenirs. So far 
as we could tell, nothing was confiscated. 

An incongruously shiny ‘49 Ford from 
the American Embassy pool delivered 
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us to the Hotel Majestic, the hotel re- 
served for foreigners. But because our 
plane was late, Putnik, the government 
travel bureau, had given our room to 
someone else. There was no other room. 
The desk clerk looked at us with finality. 
Putnik made arrangements; only Putnik 
could change them. Putnik was closed 
for the night. It was nearly 12. Maybe 
the Hotel Moscow had a room. It did. 

The Moscow’s pink-and-yellow marble 
staircase was straight from the Moscow- 
subway school of architecture. The ceiling 
lights in our room flickered off and on. 
We killed three large cockroaches, in- 
spected a patch of plaster fallen from 
the wall, shook out our coarse gray sheets 
(which were too small to tuck around 
the mattress), and discovered that the 
bed had ropes instead of springs. 

Our room overlooked the Terracjia, 
the main street, which turns into Marshal 
Tito Avenue farther south. We awoke at 
6 to “Santa Lucia,” booming from loud- 
speakers below our window. The sun was 
already too hot for comfort, but the side- 
walks were thronged with pedestrians 
under the double rows of young lindens. 
A handful of red trolley buses, patched- 
up French Citroéns, Czech Skodas and 
Tatras, and an occasional Mercedes-Benz 
had the streets almost to themselves. 
What traffic there was took on added 
zest from the single rule of the road: One 
blast on the horn for straight ahead, two 
for a left turn, three for a right. 


Pedestrians had their own rule. The 
left-hand sidewalk going north—toward 
the huge portrait of Tito under a red 
neon star on the thirteen-story Albanija 
Building—was reserved for strollers. The 
right-hand sidewalk was for people in a 
hurry. Serb peasants in jodhpur-like trou- 
sers and patched sheepskin vests stood 
about with sleepy pigs in their. arms, 
while their women slumped beside their 
baskets in doorways. 

The loudspeakers began a harangue, 
and the name Tito reverberated in the 
hot air. But the toothless women shining 
shoes did not look up, and the old men 
weighing passers-by at the government- 
decreed price of 1 dinar hurried on to 
the next customer. The loudspeakers 
shifted to almost Western dance music. 

Bare Shops: Old-time foreign resi- 
dents say that the people’s appearance has 
improved greatly in a year and that the 
number of shops has doubled. Certainly 
many of the pedestrians could walk along 
the Lower East Side of New York with- 
out looking unduly shabby. But the damp- 
smelling shops are still bare, and the few 
shoddy goods mustered for window dis- 
play would be beyond the means of any 
average Yugoslav—even if they were for 
sale. The dinar has supposedly main- 
tained its prewar value of 2 cents. But at 
Jugofolklor, the one store for foreigners, 
the government itself sets dollar prices at 
one-fifth of dinar prices. 

The average national wage was $21.95 





Guillumette Photos 


Sidewalk contrasts: A stylish Belgrade blonde gets weighed while shabby peasants and city dwellers stroll past 
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[t's time you asked ! 





1. ASK LEO A. BORAH, Magazine Writer, 
Washington, D. C. 

“4c a mile covered all expenses of ownership and oper- 
ation (including insurance) on my 1940 Packard. I 
turned it in recently—after 108,000 faithful miles—on 
a new 1950 Packard with Ultramatic Drive. This one’s 
another beauty. My wife is especially delighted with 
its ease of handling. And we think Ultramatic Drive 
is out of this world!” 





3. ASK J. HOWARD MITCHELL, Travel Lecturer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“From here to the Arctic Circle and back—gathering 
information and making movies for my lectures — | 
recently rolled up another 10,000 miles on my Packard. 
And nearly half the time, the road was so rough that I 
couldn’t even hear my partner talking to me! We took 
a heavy load, and a trailer; so I thought the trip would 
spell ‘finish’ for the car. But the Packard didn’t even 
develop a rattle!” 


Ak te man who ai 





2. ASK WALTER S. PETERSON, SR., Consulting 
Engineer, Denver, Colo. 

“285,000 miles —that’s what my 1932 Packard 
rolled up in 13 years of service. The only mechan- 
ical work that was ever done on that car was some 
motor work, and the brakes relined three times. 
The car was used in the mountains and over all 
conditions of roads. That’s why my new car is 
another Packard!” 








4. NOW ASK YOURSELF: 

Are you paying for a Packard ... without owning 
one? Remember: You can buy a new 1950 Packard 
Eight for even less than the price of some of today’s 
sixes! Only $2224—delivered in Detroit; state and 
local taxes extra. Packard’s popular new and 
exclusive Ultramatic Drive is optional, at reduced 
extra cost, on all models ! 


1950 


one” Packard 
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CRISIS in the AWFUSS” 


(No. 8) 


“WHY DO YOU ‘GOTTA 
HAVE MORE DESK TRAYS'— 
YOU CRAZY?" 


“CAUSE THESE WON'T 
TAKE OUR NEW 
LEGAL SIZE CONTRACTS!” 


*An awfuss is a place where business is misconducted 
BANISH THAT swap-and-switch confusion of which-size desk trays. 
This new handsome, sturdy Adjusto plastic desk tray is BOTH 
letter size and legal size, instantly adjustable to either. It’s a patented 
Globe-Wernicke innovation, designed to fit both standard sizes of 
business forms, with simple pull-push action. It may be locked in 
position for either size. 


Used individually or stacked, it promotes good “housekeeping,” 
eliminates need for two sizes of desk trays, simplifies ordering 
and inventorying. 


Strong; well made of light-weight hard-wearing plastic; black or 
brown. No finish to wear off or become marred or disfigured. 
Always as good looking as brand new. Low in cost—economical life- 
time service for all desk tray requirements. 


Your dependable Globe-Wernicke dealer will supply them, as well 
as all other office needs. Find him quickly in your classified tele- 
phone directory under “OFFICE FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT.” 











ADJUSTO PLASTIC DESK TRAY 


Handsome, strong, light-weight — quick- 
action hand spaces—instantly adjustable 
to letter or legal size. Patented. Another 
Globe-Wernicke innovation to speed up 
office work, cut costs. 





Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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a month last year. This year Tito promises 
an average of $24.11. Actually, a good 
semiskilled industrial worker in the Bel- 
grade area gets from $60 to $80 a month, 
and a udarnik (shock worker, equivalent 
to the Russian Stakhanovite) may get as 
much as $160 a month by exceeding his 
piece-work quota. 

From this sum, a typical family of 
four must pay $22.10 a month for one 
room and a kitchen shared with neigh- 
bors. One egg costs 40 cents, a quart of 
milk 18 cents (it cost 5 before the war). 
Rationed work shoes take $20, a crudely 
cut shirt $4, and a shoddy rayon 
nightgown $8. On the free market, a pair 
of women’s mules, with their canvas lin- 
ings never stitched and falling apart even 
in the store window, were $9, a pair of 
knitted baby bootees $4, men’s and 
women’s unrationed shoes $72 to $76, 
and women’s purses $60. 

Hilltop Outlanders: Foreigners who 
stay long in Belgrade are soon driven to 
rent a house—often sharing it with the 
once prosperous owner who may become 
their cook and housekeeper. The foreign 
colony is on a hill with steep cobbled 
streets, overlooking the street of govern- 
ment buildings known as Kneza Milosa. 

Tito himself lives on the level heights 
south of the foreigners’ villas. We wound 
along the Rumanskaya road between 
high hedges, for all the world as if we 
might be on a back road in Westchester 
County, New York. A high yellow wall 
replaced the hedges, but the gate was 
open and only two soldiers, wearing the 
red cap bands that distinguish Tito’s 
personal guard, stood at ease beside it. 
Up a short drive, the big windows of 
Tito’s house peeped through trees. 

Amusements are few in Belgrade. Buy- 
ing a black-market ticket to the opera, a 
movie, or the Bach festival, or going to 
the Two Fishermen for a steak is likely 
to attract dangerous attention. The 
people play chess on folding pocket chess 
boards, or go to the inadequately stocked 
z00, or go swimming in the muddy Sava. 
The last golf course was recently taken 
over by the military. 

Motorcyclists go out to Avala, a 1,855- 
foot mountain that rises unexpectedly 
from the rolling countryside a half hour's 
drive south of Belgrade. Shock workers 
get the outing free, standing up in the 
back of an open truck. We made the 
trip by hiring—for $40 at the legal rate— 
a Mercedes from Putnik. 

The hairpin road up Avala led to a 
tiny resort hotel, fashionable before the 
war. We lunched on the terrace, cool in 
the shade, with a view of Belgrade and 
the plains shimmering in the heat all the 
way to the Hungarian border. Our caviar 
was not quite salty. The lamb was not 
quite warm, and strangely sliced across 
the vertebrae. Together with salad and a 
sickly sweet seven-layer cake, luncheon 
came to $20 for two—plus another $20 
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for a bottle of naive domestic People’s 
champagne called Cuvée Reservée. 

Holidaying Yugoslavs sat under um- 
brellas below the terrace and drank 
mineral water—with the minerals float- 
ing in it and a taste like stale sea water— 
at 40 cents a bottle. Or they spread a 
blanke® hung their coats on a tree, 
unpacked their guitars and accordions, 
and sang sentimental rounds. 

The government claims to have re- 





Tito’s capital rebuilds by hand- 


built “most of the dwellings destroved in 
the war” and to have constructed 60,000 
new dwelling units. But Tito, in his cur- 
rent mood of self-criticism, admits: “It is 
obvious that this tempo is not satisfac- 
tory.” Belgrade, where one building in six 
was destroyed or damaged, shows its 
scars in windows blocked with loose 
bricks, machine-gun-pocked house fronts, 
and facades with glaring patches of fresh 
cement. Today Belgrade is building—by 
hand. All along the Terracjia and the 
Kneza Milosa are five- and six-story wood 
molds for the concrete frames of new 
buildings. The boxy skeletons are blocked 
in with bricks and covered with stucco. 
Completed buildings, with casement win- 
dows, baiconies, and awnings, are white 
and sparkling in the almost tropical sun. 
They also soon develop cracks. 

Construction was strangely quiet—no 
steel, no riveting machines. Chain gangs 
of common criminals, not political pris- 
oners, swarmed silently over scaffolds 
splashed with red stars and Tito’s name. 
Below our window gangs of free men 
marched in behind the blue, white, and 
red Yugoslav flag, pledged their alle- 
giance, and went to work. 

In Zemun, across the junction of the 
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Sava and the Danube, the New Belgrade 
is rising on a bog as depressing as the 
New Jersey meadows. Skeletons of huge 
government offices dot the flats, but only 
a few dormitories have been completed— 
for workers building other dormitories 
for more workers. 

Aeceptanee: [mpartial observers in Bel- 
grade agree that some 80 per cent of the 
16,000,000 Yugoslavs are anti-Commu- 
nists. although all are forced to belong to 
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Guillumette 


-with concrete, brick, and stucco 


the People’s Front. Perhaps 5 per cent 
make up the hard core of the party. 

But they see little chance of Tito’s 
being overthrown from within. Even anti- 
Communists feel that the alternative to 
Tito would be Cominform rule, and they 
preter to back a native tyrant. 

As for outside attack, military experts 
believe the Yugoslav army could handle 
any invasion by its neighbors at its own 
borders. But they concede that an in- 
vasion by Russian troops—or an invasion 
with full-scale Russian support—would 
overrun the northeastern plains. Eco- 
nomically, foreign observers give Tito a 
better than even chance of survival. 

Western diplomats feel that Yugo- 
slavia, for all it is a Communist police 
state, is a valuable weapon against Rus- 
sia. The Yugoslavs say that they are the 
only true neutrals in the world. They 
boast that they want no promises of 
Western aid in case of war, and show 
their independence by abusing the 
United States. But Western diplomats 
feel they are making progress. After one 
scurrilous newspaper attack, a Foreign 
Ministry official apologized: “You know, 
our propaganda line often lags behind 
the government's line.” 
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Westinghouse 
WATER COOLERS 


in sizes for every need 


You always get a smooth, satisfying 
drink of fresh, cold water from a 
Westinghouse Cooler. Just the right 
height, too, regardless of water pres- 
sure. They’re trouble-free . . . easy 
to install and service . . . convenient. 
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Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 






FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 


SPACE SAVING 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


EXHAUST FAN RANGE 





LAUNDROMAT REFRIGERATOR 
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PERU: 


Revolution in Arequipa 


So many Peruvian revolutions have 
started in Arequipa, some 400 miles 
down the coast from Lima, that the city 
has been nicknamed “lion of the south.” 
Last week Peruvians again fought Peru- 
vians in the streets of the shining white 
city at the foot of majestic El Misti and its 
two consort volcanoes. Frank Bear, a 
Newsweek special correspondent who 
arrived in Arequipa while the fighting 
was still going on, telephoned this un- 
censored story: 


The trouble started at the Colegio de 
Independencia. On Monday, 1,500 of 
the 1,800 students staged a stay-in strike 
after a dispute with school authorities. 
On Tuesday the prefect ordered pclice 
to the school. When the boys refused to 
come out the police rammed the doors 


and gates with cars and trucks. The boys 
threw stones and bricks, and the police 
opened fire. The students lowered their 
flag to half staff and carried out a body. 
Four others had been killed. 

This set off the explosion. Parents 
joined the students, and a strike was 
called as the bodies of the dead boys 
were paraded through the strects. 

The next day thousands of Arequi- 
pefios poured into the central Plaza de 
Armas, where they clashed with the 
army. While the commander of the 
troops was demanding that the crowd dis- 
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perse, he was killed by a shot from a civil- 
ian. Elsewhere, soldiers trapped in a 
street fell under a hail of machine-gun 
bullets. A woman who stabbed a soldier 
was killed by another soldier. Heavy 
fighting continued all day. 

At dawn Thursday army reinforce- 


- ments arrived from Puno. Fighting broke 


out again about 6 o'clock in the morning 
and continued until noon. But the new 
troops ended the uprising. 

Tension: Friday morning I walked 
through Arequipa’s torn streets, stepping 
over barricades of paving stones, dodging 
open manholes, and trampling on broken 
glass. Soldiers with rifles raised rode 
through the streets in trucks. Armed air- 
men in blue jeans were lined up along- 
side air-force headquarters. A _ little 
group of civilians marched past with the 
body of one of the victims in a casket on 
their shoulders as helmeted soldiers 
watched solemnly. In the Colegio. 50 
boys still stood guard. 

This may not be the end. The Arequi- 





Furopetn 
Noriega (left), pinch hitting for Odria (center), tamed the “lion 
of the south.” Interior Minister Augusto Villacorta is on the right. 


penos have arms. And they say they will 
not forget what the soldiers did. 

The Arequipa revolt began as an un- 
organized, spontaneous outburst of pop- 
ular fury against the soldiers who fired 
on the students and fought the people. 
It seems to have had no initial political 
significance. Before it was over, however, 
it had taken on political color. 

As the trouble became serious, a junta 
was formed to mediate between the peo- 
ple and the authorities. It was headed by 
the septuagenarian Francisco Mostajo, 
who has been in and out of politics for 


50 years. Until his party, the Comité de 
Accién Civica, was ruled out of the forth- 
coming (July) Election, he was a can- 
didate for the Second Vice Presidency 
on a ticket headed by Gen. Ernesto 
Montagne. 

This group blamed the uprising on 
the brutal tactics of the militagy gov- 
ernment of Peru, whose titular head is 
the acting President, Gen. Zenén Noriega, 
but which is dominated by Gen. Manuel 
Odria. (M. Odria recently resigned as 
provisional President in order to be el- 
igible for election next month.) 

The official government communiqué 
said the uprising was inspired by Com- 
munists and members of the totalitarian 
leftist Aprista party. There is no evidence 
to support it. The Communists are weak, 
and they and the Apristas hate each 
other. The government belied its own 
charges by arresting a number of con- 
servative leaders, most of whom were 
soon released, and raiding the exclusive 
Club Nacional in Lima. The meaning of 
these charges and countercharges ‘ies in 
their revelation of the undercurrents 
running through Peruvian politics. 


Significance ~— 

Gen. Manuel Odria snatched the 
Peruvian Presidency from the hands of 
the intelligent and well-meaning but in- 
sufficiently strong President José Luis 
Bustamante y Rivero in 1948. The coun- 


‘ try was then in such political chaos that 


the dictatorship was generally accepted 
if not welcomed. 

Odria initiated some farsighted eco- 
nomic measures and promised an eventual! 
restoration of democracy. He fina!!v an- 
nounced that an election would be. held 
on July 2. But the outlawed Aprista 
party, probably the largest organized 
party in Peru, would not be allowed to 
takepart. Odria himself would be a can- 
didate, and an _ opposition aspirant 
appeared in the person of Montagne. 

Montagne’s party, Accién Civica, is 
made up for the most part of the wealthy 
conservatives who are traditionally the 
rulers of Peru. Originally they worked 
with Odria but lately there have been 
signs of a falling out. Montagne would 
probably have received also the support 
of students, workers, and Apristas, who 
have nowhere else to go. His vote, there- 
fore, would have indicated the strength 
of the opposition to Odria. 

But on June 11 the National Election 
Board scratched Montagne’s name off 
the ballot. Whether or not their legal 
reason for doing so—irregularities in his 
nominating petition—was justified, the 
action was politically unfortunate. It cre- 
ated the definite impression, fortified by 
the Arequipa outburst, that the opposi- 
tion was much stronger than Odria’s sup- 
porters would acknowledge, that he did 
not dare take his chances at the polls, and 
that he was reverting to dictatorial type. 
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“['m looking for a bargain! 


DESOTO 


Its operating cost is ’w-a-y down. Its quality and 
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you drive without shifting! 


“Drive a De Soto before you decide! 


De Soto-Plymouth Dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “You Bet Your Life”’ every Wed. night over CBS * DESOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 

4 4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 











































Make the dotted line 
your profit line 


Where’s the profit made in this business 
—in price? In raw materials? 

Profit in food processing, like profit in 
any industry, comes out of the low cost 
a company holds to in performing the 9 
Main Jobs of business—buying, receiving, 
stockkeeping, producing, selling, deliver- 
ing, billing, collecting, disbursing. 

Moore forms lower cost at every point 
along the “dotted line” —to make profit 
where profit is often lost! These forms 
simplify work, speed up business flow and 
lower production cost. A florist may use 
3 forms, a canner 30, a big packer 300. 


Moore makes every type of form for 
all business uses. They range from petty 
cash stock forms to machine-written, com- 
bination Invoice-Bill of Lading continuous 
forms that detach at the perforation, 
Moore’s dotted line. 


An invitation: Let a representative show 
you how Moore forms simplify, improve 
and economize. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles 
and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 





BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * %* % THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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ALIEN PROPERTY: 


Reimburse the Japanese? 


The compulsory evacuation of Japa- 
nese from the west coast of North America 
began a few weeks after Pearl Harbor. 
Japanese Americans are critical of the 
way the United States handled the 
problems. But one Toronto newspaper 
calls the treatment of Japanese Canadians 
“one of the most shameful incidents in 
Canadian history.” 

First, the Ottawa 
government seized 
and sold 1,000 Jap- 
anese fishing boats. 
A week later it be- 
gan moving out the 
22,000 Japanese 
who lived and 
worked on_ the 
Pacific coast. A 
jerry-built enemy- 
property  depart- 
ment soon found 
itself swamped. 

Early in 1943 the government ordered 
general liquidation of everything owned 
by the Japanese, most of them Canadian 
citizens. In the next few years, 7,086 
items, including 1,590 homes and farms, 
201 fishing boats, 428 cars and trucks, 
and 3,700 fishing nets were sold, auc- 
tioned, stolen, or lost. The money realized, 
a total of $2,591,456, was ultimately sent 
to the Japanese, who were by then 
scattered throughout Canada. 

In response to criticism of the handling 
of this property, a Royal Commission was 
set up in 1947 to investigate. Last week 
its report was tabled in the Commons. 
Summed up, its finding was that the 
Japanese had been given a raw deal. 

In the Fraser Valley, for example, the 
government itself, in the person of the 
Veterans Land Act Administration, had 
bought Japanese fruit farms and market 
gardens at prices considerably lower 
than the assessed values. The assessed 
values were sometimes as much as a 
third below the going price of neighbor- 
ing property. Elsewhere, the Japanese 
were charged a 5 per cent commission 
and a flat expense fee on each sale. Prop- 
erty worth thousands was lost or stolen. 

The report of the commissioner, Mr. 
Justice H. I. Bird of the British Columbia 
court of appeals, implied that the lapse 
of several years did not make the task of 
compensation any easier. But he recom- 
mended payment of $1,222,829 to the 
Japanese for the 2,318 claims which the 
commission accepted. Justice Minister 
Stuart Garson quickly told the Commons 
supplementary estimates would be 
brought down to cover the payments. 

It was at best conscience money: The 
claims originally lodged with the com- 
mission totaled more than $7,000,000. 
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MY HUSBANDS 


AN ENGINEER 
- HE SAYS 


"YORK IS BEST Z 


The Yorkaire Room Conditioner is the re- 
sult of York’s sixty-five years of leadership 
in mechanical cooling equipment. No won- 
der engineers say: “‘It’s the best!” 

Like the most modern home refrigerator, 
Yorkaire Room Conditioners have a com- 
pletely hermetically sealed refrigerating sys- 
tem—no nuts, no bolts, no gaskets. Refrig- 
erant can’t leak out, dirt can’t get in. It’s 
warranted for a full five years—your guar- 
antee of dependable, trouble-free service. 

Simple to install in home or office win- 
dows. Yorkaire Room Conditioners need no 
plumbing, no special wiring. Use no water. 

And like York’s commercial “package” 
units, Yorkaire Room Conditioners offer 
ALL “all season” features: ventilation and 
circulation of immaculately filtered air— 
both with and without cooling and humidity 
removal— plus an eztra feature: a Pump-Out 
Control that exhausts stale, smoky or odor- 
ous air in a matter of minutes! 

For the best in air conditioned comfort 

. closed-window freedom from traffic 
noise, dirt, dust and pollen . . . draft-free 
circulation of healthful, filter-fresh, cool, 
dry air... see your nearest York Dealer. 

The chances are, he can install your 
personal Yorkaire Room Conditioner to- 
morrow! York Corporation, York, Penna. 









The big advances come from 


YORK 


| Headguarrers fr- Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 











Bing Is Back: After a two-month vaca- 
tion in London and Paris, Binc CrosBy 
returned on the Queen Elizabeth and 
posed for a cheesecake shot on the ship’s 
rail. The girls in Paris, Bing reported gal- 
lantly, were “delightful, ravishing, mag- 
nificent”—but there was nothing to the 
rumored breakup of his marriage to 
Dixie Lee. “She may have been mad at 
my leaving on a bachelor’s vacation, but 
that has been straightened out.” 


Switeh: The Georgia Junior Association 
of Commerce, holding a convention at 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, evened 
an 86-year-old score. Mindful of 
Sherman’s famous march in 1864, they 
donned Confederate uniforms—and Geor- 
gia marched through Sherman. 


Music, Music, Musie: White House 
press secretary CHARLES Ross _ told 
Anthony Leviero of The New York Times 
he recalled seeing Harry TRUMAN, as a 
teen-ager, “on the street with his music 
roll. He would be on the way to his music 
lessons. Mothers held him up as a model, 
so he took a lot of kidding. It required a 
lot of courage for a kid to take music 
lessons in a town like Independence.” 
The President, according to Leviero, re- 
cently said: “When I got to be 18 or 19 
and started to work, I decided [piano 
playing] was sissy stuff. I joined the 
National Guard ... You know the rest.” 
He was very fond of Chopin, the Presi- 
dent added, “but Mozart is my favorite 
of them all ... I don't like modern music 
any more than I like modern art.” 


Wedding: While former film star Mary 


Astor looked on, her daughter MARYLYN 
Tuorpe, 18, became the bride of Frank 
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IN PASSING 


International 


Crosby struck a shipboard pose 


J. Ron Jr., 27, a graduate student at the 
University of Southern California; in 
Sherman Oaks, Calif., June 15. Marylyn, 
who has appeared in college theatricals, 
wants a career in musical comedy. She 
was the center of a bitter custody fight 
after her mother and father (Dr. 
Franklyn Thorpe) were divorced in 1935. 
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Happy Is the Bride: And Mary Astor had a big kiss for her new son-in-law 
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Paris Mishap: As crowds of autograph 
seekers milled about her at a “Festival of 
the Stars” in Paris, Rira Haywortu 
fainted and upset a bottle of wine over 
Maurice CHEVALIERS new tuxedo. 
Chevalier screamed: “My new suit is 
ruined!” but Rita, revived by a sip of 
brandy, offered to have it dry-cleaned. 
Then she denied that her faint indicated 
she was expecting another child. 


Time Out of Mind: Best-selling novel- 
ist GERALD Kersu (“Night and the City” ) 
admitted that he does his best writing 
when he’s out of his mind. Kersh just 
completed the last half of a novel while 
near delirium from malaria and pneumo- 
nia. “It’s a sad commentary on us au- 
thors,” he said, tugging at his Vandyvke 
beard, “that the publishers, Doubleday, 
should consider the book a masterpiece. 
You might say, ‘Ah, what a novel it would 
have been if Kersh had been in full 
possession of his faculties.’ But I don’t 
think I would have done as well.” 


In New York: Ben Macnrl, strong-arm 
man sought by New York police for a 
year in the murder of WiLit1aAM LuryE, 
AFL International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union organizer, surrendered 
on June 18 to WALTER WINCHELL. The 
columnist had broadcast appeals to Macri 
to give himself up so the $25,000 reward 
would go to the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund. In 1939 murderer Louis (Lepke) 
Buchalter surrendered to Winchell. 


Charchillian Deal: But for a bottle of 
champagne, Winston CHURCHILL might 
be a Socialist today, according to Sir 
STAFFORD Cripps. In an informal moment 
Sir Stafford told the House that “Mr. 
Churchill on one occasion offered to be- 
come a Socialist if I would drink a bottle 
of champagne.” Sir Stafford, a teetotaler, 
did not take up the challenge. 


News Sense: The Gallup Poll queried a 
cross section of the public to find out how 
well informed the average American is 
on terms and phrases appearing regu- 
larly in the news. The result: 94 per cent 
understood the term “flying saucers”; 68 
per cent, the term “bookie.” But only 26 
per cent knew “bipartisan foreign policy,” 
and 5 per cent, “Point Four.” 


Flying First Lady: Blue-eyed blond 
Mrs. FuLLER WaRREN, 25-year-old wife 
of Florida’s handsome governor, is an 
excellent horsewoman, tennis player, 
skier, and swimmer. Three years ago 
in California she took up flying—but in- 
terrupted her training when she married 
the governor last year. On Wednesday 
the versatile first lady made her solo 
flight at Tallahassee. “I just thought it 
would be a good thing to know since we 
fly so much,” she explained. “You never 
can tell what will happen to the pilot.” 
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Taking It Easy: Supreme Court Justice 
WiLuiaM O. Douc.as, who broke 23 ribs 
in a fall from a horse in the Cascade 
Mountains in Washington last year, took 
off for his 1950 vacation—to conquer more 
mountains. “I’m going with the Kurds in 
Azerbaijan and then to the Himalayas,” 
Douglas said. “We start in Northwest 
Persia and go to the Persian Gulf, 500 
miles ... It will be a pack trip. I don't 
plan to climb anything over 20,000 feet.” 
Douglas promised to be careful, but “I 
always maintain people get hurt worse 
in their bathtubs.” 


Live Medel: Those United States For- 
est Service posters you've seen in buses 
and vacation spots warning against forest 
fires have a new, live model. He’s 
SMOKEY, a 4-month-old blaek cub found 
by a game warden clinging to a burned- 
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Smokey: Burned bear dreads the fire 


off stump when fire swept the Lincoln 
National Forest in New Mexico. Smokey 
had a scorched hide and _ third-degree 
paw burns, but a veterinarian, who pre- 
scribed Pablum mixed with milk and 
honey, fixed him up. Flown to the Wash- 
ington, D.C., zoo, Smokey will pose for 
the poster bear of the same name. 


Ersatz Mama: E 1 Sorak, bear keeper 
at Detroit’s Zoological Park, is teaching 
Jo-Jo and Jerry, three-month-old or- 
phaned polar bears, to swim. Found 
abandoned and starving on Barter Island, 
Alaska, the twins hadn’t learned what 
every polar bear should know. Every day 
Sorak gets in their wading pool and 
makes like mama bear. “It’s a tough job 
but I enjoy it,” Sorak said. “After all, I 
guess this is the first time a man ever 
mothered two baby bears.” 


June 26, 1950 





Every Towmotor is designed for the 
job . . . and stays on the job, 
because each part is engineered 
for a practical industrial purpose. 
Even routine servicing has been care- 
fully planned to permit continuous 
maximum operating efficiency. 
Compare Towmotor with any other 
fork lift truck and you will see why 
Towmotor’s trouble-free features 
make every Mass Handling job easier, 
faster, safer. 12 models plus 
standard and specially designed 
accessories handle loads from 
1500 to 15,000 Ibs.—a Towmotor 
for every job. Write for a copy of 
“Handling Materials Illustrated.” 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 47, 
1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. Representatives in all 
Principal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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Gas Powered for 24-hour service 
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, When necessary, keep dependable Tow- 
motors working productively “around 
ae the clock."’ Sturdy Towmotors need no 








revitalizing, no coddling. They're ready, 
willing and able—any time! 





Ask to see the Towmotor movie, ‘The One Man Gang,” right in your office. 
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Stress Diseases 


The human body puts up a magnificent 
fight against disease. When subjected to 
any kind of stress—overwork, worry, in- 
jury, excessive cold or heat, or germs— 
the body heeds the “alarm reaction” by 
pouring secretions from the adrenal 
glands into the blood stream. 

“But sometimes the body puts up too 
good a defense,” says Dr. Hans Selye, 
internationally famous endocrinologist, in 
his new book, “Stress."* The hormone 
secretions get out of hand, destroying 
instead of protecting, and the body be- 
comes involved in a death fight with its 
own defense. In this struggle, heart dis- 
ease, hardening of the arteries, arthiitis, 
diabetes, certain skin ailments, and kid- 
ney ailments may develop. 

These irregularities in the body’s re- 
sponse to stress and strain are the result 
of what Selye calls faulty adaptation. 
Diseases arising from such he lists as the 
“G-A-S,” or “General Adaptation Syn- 
drome”—not merely a transitory “emer- 
gency” adjustment to changes in the 
environment, but an adaptive reaction 
comprising the “learning” of defense 
against future exposure to stress. From 
his new concept of disease origin, which 
scraps many academic ideas about germs 
and infections, Selye predicts that a new 
medical specialty, devoted solely to stress 
problems, will emerge. 

For fourteen years Hans Selye, a 43- 
year-old, Austrian-born (Canadian natu- 
ralized) gland specialist, has headed a 
research program to prove the relation- 
ship between emotional and physical 
strain and disease. 

At McGill University, Montreal, and 





*1050 pages. Acta, Inc., Montreal, $14. 
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later at the University of 
Montreal, Selye and his asso- 
ciates subjected laboratory 
animals to prolonged cold and 
fatigue. On exposure, the ad- 
renal glands of the animals 
went into action to resist the 
strain. When the stress was 
prolonged—as is often the 
case with human emotional 
reactions—the resistance les- 
sened, and the damaging 
effect of the adrenal-gland 
hormone increased. In each 
case, the animal developed 
heart and kidney ailments. 
Because it contradicted 
time-honored medical theo- 
ries about the source of 
degenerative disease, Dr. 
Selye’s pioneering research 
in stress received only modest 
notice (Newsweek, March 
31, 1947). But last year, with 
the introduction of cortisone, 
an adrenal-gland hormone, 
and ACTH, a pituitary-gland 
extract, Selye’s patience was 
rewarded. Their effect on 
arthritis, rheumatic fever, and other hith- 
erto incurable diseases offered the first 
clinical evidence to support Selye’s lab- 
oratory findings.’In his book, the endo- 
crinologist includes carefully documented 
chapters on the treatment of stress dis- 
eases with both ACTH and cortisone. 
Eventually stress therapy will be 
aimed at balancing the body’s natural 
defenses, in some cases spurring it to 
fight emotional tension and in other cases 
to make itself indifferent to stresses. 
Selye’s book is dedicated “to those 
who are under the exhausting nervous 
strain of pursuing their ideal . . .” More 
personally, it is dedicated to his‘ wife, the 





Dr. Selye (center) creates “alarm reactions” in white rats 





The world’s tensions breed sickness 


former Gabrielle Grant, “for she under- 
stood that I cannot, and should not, be 
cured of my stress, but merely taught to 
enjoy it.” 


Bless Mr. Paine 


At dawn you are awakened by the 
rustle of starched skirts and the nurse’s 
hearty “How are we this morning?” A 
damp washrag is swiped from ear to ear; 
a fresh stiff white butcher’s jacket is tied 
around your shoulders; your body is 
rolled from left to right as fresh sheets 
are stretched into tailored corners. 

At 6:30 you are hoisted up on plump 
pillows to survey, without appetite, a tray 
of bland oatmeal, pallid eggs, and weak 
tea. By 70’ clock the bath-bedpan-break- 
fast routine is over, and you start the 
long, dull day with your day nurse’s brisk 
“And how are we?” 

Is the barbaric custom of waking pa- 
tients at 5 or 6 o'clock to be bathed and 
ted a necessary part of hospital manage- 
ment? No, says Harlan L. Paine Jr., 
administrator of the Winchester Hospital, 
Winchester, Mass. Writing in the June 
issue of The Modern Hospital, Paine 
complains that patients who go to a mod- 
ern hospital for a rest get everything else 
—including tea and television—but very 
little rest and sleep. 

The “do-everything-before-dawn” tra- 
dition began “back in the Dark Ages of 
hospital management,” the hospital ex- 
ecutive explains. Apparently it was based 
on the notion that the night nurse should 
get the patient started for the day and 
thereby do much to relieve the more 
heavily burdened day nurse. 

At Winchester, Harlan Paine has man- 
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ERE it is less than a month old, and this magazine 
shows the wear of many intent readings. Pages 

are turned down to mark certain articles and ads. It is 
dog-eared from being handed around among the family, 


missing many a coupon and tempting recipe. 
e cover weg (S out For Better Homes & Gardens is not looked through just 
once, for amusement or for general information. It is 
welcomed in the home as a warmly trusted counselor of 


* 

efnre Its W Icom the family—a valued guide in its day-to-day buying. 
p Q BH&G adds a special dimension, its own depth of 
reader interest, to your advertising message. It brings 
your message to people when they are actually thinking 
0es about those million-odd needs and desires that concern 
their homes, their families—the big, vital interests 

of their lives! 



















Consider the power your advertising gains in a magazine 
that talks to folks when they’re most “‘at home”’ to new 
ideas, better ways of doing things, smart suggestions 
for making good use of their money. 


Remember too that‘these are better- 
than-average homes—nearly 34-million 
top families of this country! Is it any 
wonder Better Homes & Gardens stands 
as ““America’s First Point of Sale’’? 





Americas 4 Pint of Sale, 
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A Screened Market 
of more than 3,400,000 
Better Homes 
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is vital 
++. in Streamliners or 
Salad Dressing 


...in Product or Process 
















Filling Miracle Whip 
Salad Dressing — Kraft 
© Foods Company, Chicago 


GENERAL CONTROLS ' 
are in charge 


A: Ilinois Central, proud sire of the crack Panama Limited, as well as at Kraft 
Foods Company where oceans of the famous Miracle Whip Salad Dressing are made 
daily, General Controls, by regulating temperatures, are doing their part in helping 
to maintain the leadership position enjoyed by these great organizations. Throughout 
America more and more of the top names in industry are joining in the big swing 
to General Controls and, like Kraft and Illinois Central, are discovering that “for the 
best in automatic controls, it's General Controls.” 





+»-and at HOME—There's no heat like automatic 
heat and General Controls now brings this luxu.y 
within reach of any budget. Let the new Timer Ther- 
mostat turn down your heating plant before retiring 
and turn it up again while you're still in bed. It's 
an automatic dividend in comfort and economy. 


WE CAN HELP YOU...if you have a product or 
process in heating, refrigeration, industrial process- 
ing or aircraft, where performance could be 
improved by better control, let us show you how to 
get more for less with General Controls. 


GENERAL (°j CONTROLS 


810 Allen Avenue Glendale 1, California 


Manufacturers of dulomatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls 
FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, 
Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, 
Newark 6, New York 17, Philadelphia 40, Pittsburgh 22, St. Louis 12, San Fr i 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6. 

DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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aged to “cast aside this almost sacred 
routine.” After a trial with one nursing 
unit, the whole hospital was put on a 
schedule that allows the patient to sleep 
until 7 o'clock instead of 5:30, and to 
breakfast at 7:45. 

Results so far are encouraging. The 
patients are relieved; the staff is pleased, 
and no extra nurses have been hired. 


Medical Notes 


PAlcoholics undergoing treatment with 
Antabuse (tetraethylthiuram disulfide ) 
can now be spared the Danish drug’s 
violent side effects by taking injections of 
iron solution. In the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, published by Yale 
University last week, Dr. Erkki Jokivartio 
of Helsinki, Finland, reported the cases 
of twenty alcoholics who were promptly 
relieved of the nauseating reaction of 
Antabuse and alcohol with shots of Fer- 
roscorbin (ascorbic acid, iron and chlo- 
rine, and distilled water). 

>Tolserol, the synthetic muscle relaxer, 
has proved its worth in the treatment of 
sixteen children with the form of cerebral 
palsy known as athetosis (constant move- 
ments of hands and feet). Dr. Charles H. 
Frantz of Grand Rapids, Mich., who con- 
ducted the experiment, found that chil- 
dren over 10 years responded better 
than the younger subjects. Tolserol did 
not help the cerebral-palsy victims with 
spasms or those with rigid muscles. 

> An inexpensive solvent, used in cleaning 
boilers, may also clean the- human body 
of bladder and kidney stones. The sub- 
stance is the tetrasodium salt of ethylene 
diamine tetra acetic acid, called Calsol 
for short. (Versene is the trade name). 
Both Dr. Robert F. Gehres of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., who did the original re- 
search, and Dr. B. S. Abeshouse of 
Baltimore report that Calsol, used as a 
liquid and administered by catheter, dis- 
solves kidney and bladder stones with 
less irritation than any of the other chem- 
icals heretofore used. 

>The Millard Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is one of the first institutions in the 
United States to use Trilene, the anal- 
gesic given to Princess Elizabeth when 
Prince Charles was born.“In approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the several hun- 
dred cases on whom we have used the 
drug, we find thatthe mothers appreciate 
the relief and remember it with grati- 
tude,” a hospital obstetrician said. 
>Aureomycin, the yellow mold drug, will 
both prevent and cure dangerous birth 
infections, such as peritonitis and child- 
bed fever. The normal uterus after birth 
contains a wide variety of potential dis- 
ease-producing bacteria. But in 109 
women given aureomycin before deliv- 
ery, a group of Johns Hopkins researchers 
found that only 13 (11.9 per cent) 
showed positive uterine bacteria two or 
three days after their babies were born. 
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Between July 1949 and the end of the year, 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
increased its fleet of General Motors Diesel 
locomotives from 47 to 107 units. This new 
equipment made it possible for the railroad 
to handle 60.7% of its freight gross ton-miles 
with Diesel power. 


Fuel cost on these Diesel units was 14 cents 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles as compared with 
31.2 cents on steam locomotives handling 
the balance of freight operations—a saving 


of 58% in favor of GM Diesels! 


The North Western has since added 30 more 
GM Diesel units which will enable the car- 
rier to haul a still larger percentage of its 
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freight at reduced fuel cost. 


Fuel economy is only one reason why so 
many railroads are dieselizing more and 
more of their freight, passenger and switch- 
ing operations. Greater dependability, lower 
maintenance, more economical parts re- 
placement—all help offset other rapidly in- 
creasing railroad costs. 


Strong solvent railroads in the —* of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fifteen 
years’ experience has demonstrated that 
dieselization with General Motors locomo- 
tives is the soundest investment a railroad 
can make. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 








for Economy in Railroad Operation 











Good TV Business 


Last week ABC dealt itself firmly into 
the talent-and-property game _ which 
NBC and CBS had been playing so seri- 
ously. The smaller network came in with 
a big wad. Don MeNeill, for seventeen 
years the mastermind and hope of the 
Breakfast Club (ABC, Monday-Friday, 
9-10 a.m. EDT), was signed for twenty 
more years—one of the longest-term con- 
tracts in the history of radio. Until 1960 
McNeill is ABC’s property, at about a 
$200,000 guarantee a year. ABC has first 
dibs on him from 1960-1970. Next fall, 
the network will star him on his own tele- 
vision show—which adds another $100,- 
000 to McNeill’s yearly income. 

Otherwise, American was more inter- 
ested in properties than in personalities. 
The Screen Actors Guild radio program 
was signed on for an hour a week. The 
squeaking-door mystery, Inner Sanctum, 
and the Saturday-matinee performances 
of the Metropolitan Opera became ABC 
radio and television properties. The net- 
work also took over the television rights 
to the comic strip Dick Tracy. 

Last week ABC sold about $3,500,000 
gross in new TV business, selling seven 
half-hour weekly shows, and hoped for a 
nighttime TV sellout by August. 

Thus did ABC get in on a summer 
flurry of nighttime TV buying that has 
left only Du Mont notably unaffected. 
NBC already is almost sold out for the 
fall season, and CBS has only the hour 
opposite Milton Berle up for sponsorship. 


Money and Martha 


The public’s tendency today is to look 
upon TV as the big-money operation in 
broadcasting, radio as the newly poor re- 
lation. This is far from true, however, as 
shown by the networks’ 1949 loss in 
their TV operations. 

One reason for radio’s advertising gross 
is women. Women spend more time lis- 
tening to the radio than they spend doing 
anything else except sleeping and work- 
ing—and they also listen while they work. 
And from approximately two-thirds of 
the radio stations in the United States 
come the voices of regular women com- 
mentators. They are big business, televi- 
sion or no television. 

There are 851 women commentators 
on the American air and seven-eighths of 
their shows have sponsors. Few have as 
many as Mary Margaret McBride's six- 
teen on WNBC in New York; many have 
just one. Only three women—Nancy 
Craig of ABC, Helen Hall of Mutual, and 
Mary Lee Taylor of NBC—have network 
shows for women. But the influence of 
the local commentators on the buying 
vabits of women—America’s big spenders 

too pervasive to be measured. 
‘example of this influence is Marian 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





Young Taylor, an intelligent, charming, 
fussily dressed woman of 40 who for nine 
years has been the “Martha Deane” of 
WOR, New York, and one of the top 
women commentators. One announce- 
ment on Martha Deane (Monday- 
Friday, 10:15-11 a.m. EDT) brought a 
request for 32,000 aprons; the manufac- 
turers had made up 1,000. Last year 
Mrs. Taylor received 200,000 fan letters 
from nine states. Her listeners, after 
hearing just five pleas for CARE, sent 
her $32,000. When her twins were born, 
they swamped her office with baby 
clothes, including 248 pairs of bootees. 
Because of this response, she can afford 
to charge her twelve sponsors $600 a 
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Martha Deane is Marian Taylor 


week (the highest rate in the field) and 
to turn down products she doesn’t feel 
she can talk about (laxatives, brassieres, 
patent medicines). 

Marian Taylor has done so well during 
her tenure as the second Martha Deane* 
that last week a grateful WOR could 
announce that in nine years she had 
brought $3,000,000 worth of gross busi- 
ness into the station. Such a figure is not 
typical of the other 850 commentators, 
moneymakers though they are; but then, 
Marian Taylor represents the ultimate to 
those in her profession. 

She has a yearly income that nudges 
$100,000, a summer home, a chauffeur, a 
nurse for her 64-year-old twins, her own 
office with a staff of five (all paid for out 
of her salary), and “absolutely no rows 
with the bosses.” She is her own boss, 
with “positively no censorship” from 
WOR or her sponsors; she gets “air, a 
mike, and an engineer” from WOR and 





*The name is owned by WOR. M: Margaret 
McBride was the first Martha, eines 


goes on from there herself. To attain this 
spot, Marian Taylor has done a tremen- 
dous amount of work, for which her 
twelve years with the Scripps-Howard 
syndicate, NEA, stand her in good stead. 

Her unrehearsed program is 60 per 
cent interviews (often with such caliber 
people as Sen. Herbert Lehman of New 
York and England’s wartime Tory Food 
Minister, Lord Woolton) and 40 per cent 
Martha Deane and commercials. She 


.reads at least six papers a day and six 


books a week, sees all the promising 
plays and movies, writes her daily edito- 
rial, and, in as many ways as possible 
keeps up with “everything of interest 
to women.” For this work on her news- 
based show she has three times won the 
Ohio State University’s Institute For Ed- 
ucation by Radio award as the “best 
woman commentator.” 

Because commentators’ jobs do not 
fetter them to an office from 9 to 5, she 
claims they are the “best jobs for women 
in the whole world.” Her family seems to 
agree: her advertising-executive hus- 
band (William Bolling Taylor of William 
Esty Co., Inc.) helps her with ideas for 
editorials, and her look-alike _ sister, 
Dorothy Parr, is the “Harriette” of Har- 
riette Meets the Ladies on WWNY, 
Watertown, N. Y. Like Marian, to their 
dial-twisting father’s confusion, Dorothy 
is on the air daily at 10:15. 


Amateurs to Bat 


In New York last week, 335 members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) struck the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in a dis- 
agreement over working conditions. The 
salary question was a minor one in the 
dispute; the men were striking primarily 
over vacation lengths, irregular week 
ends. and lunch hours, and for a joint 
seniority system with AM workers. It 
took Jacob Mandelbaum, a Federal Me- 
diation Commissioner, two days to talk 
the radio and TV technicians back to 
work on promise of further arbitration. 
But CBS listeners suffered not at all from 
the strike and CBS viewers were pained 
only slightly. On five nights only ten TV 
shows were canceled. The rest of the 
shows were put on the air by some fairly 
fancy substitute workers. 

Dr. Peter Goldmark, inventor of CBS's 
color television and the Long Playing 
recording technique, handled several 
shows. William B. Lodge, vice president 
and director of general engineering, took 
over all the switching on Arthur Godfrey’s 
commitments. Executives with a_ brief 
administrative knowledge of camera op- 
eration took the pictures. A few alert 
salesmen were recruited to run cameras. 
They weren't the best pictures, by and 
large, which CBS has telecast, but the 
point was that amateurs, had managed to 
keep the network on the air. 
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What makes a Mainlner different? 


In the cheerful attentions of stewardesses, 


UNITED 


At a busy airport, great airliners come 
and go. All are about the same in general 
appearance. But in the minds of experi- 
enced travelers, one stands out. 


United’s Mainliner is, in fact, more than 
just an airplane. It represents the utmost 
; : , . 
in luxurious appointments. It’s flown in 
a way that makes for comfort and on-time 
arrival. Meals prepared by United’s 
European-trained chefs are the finest aloft. 


in the way your needs are anticipated, 
and in a thousand and one intangible 
differences, you sense that you’re not just 
a passenger — but a guest of the line. 
When you see an airplane bearing the 
proud name “Mainliner” and the smart 
red, white and blue markings of the Main- 
liner fleet, you can be sure that it’s differ- 
ent, finer, and a greater travel value for you. 


THE NATION'S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


2 Did you know that going by Mainliner often costs less than Ist class surfuce travel? 
For details and reservations, call or write any United office or see an authorized travel agent. 
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EVER before has one accounting 

machine combined so many time- 
and-money-saving features—or made 
possible so many profit-making by- 
products of posting. 

It represents many years of experi- 
ence and research, and the investment 
of millions of dollars. It is the last 
word in mechanized accounting. 

This new National “Class 31” is the 
answer to the long-expressed desires 
of accountants, business men, bankers, 
and others for an accounting machine 
that would do more things automatically, 


thus saving more effort, saving more 
time, and further reducing costs. 

The 5 features listed below are but a 
few of the many outstanding advantages. 
They are examples to give you some 
idea of the new heights of achievement 
that have been reached in this newest 
National Accounting Machine. 

But only by an actual demonstration, 
applied to your own work, can you real- 
ize how this machine of TOMORROW 
will improve your accounting methods 
TODAY—whatever your business or 
your accounting problems. 





A FEW OF ITS MANY OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC SELECTION AND CONTROL of more than 70 functions by 
arrangement of the posting control bars. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY ADDS AND SUBTRACTS—OR TRANSFERS BALANCES 
into any combination of totals. 


INSTANT, POSITIVE CORRECTION—in a single operation—of amounts 
entered in error in any combination of totals. 

ELECTRIFIED TYPEWRITER KEYBOARD—faster, smoother, casier opera- 
tion... uniform impressions on multiple copies . .. permits descrip- 


tion whenever desired. 


FLUID-DRIVE CARRIAGE—travels in either direction, smoothly, at uniform 


speed. 


These—and many other time-and-money-saving features never before com- 
bined on one ‘accounting machine—will give you amazing cost-cutting and 
profit-building benefits. See TOMORROW’S accounting machine TODAY! 
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A NEW CONCEPTION OF 836 


ACCOUNTING! 
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Mhe FREE 20-page booklet, ‘‘How to 
Money on Your Accounting,’’ from 

Sur local National representative, or 
write to the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. 





EGISTER COMPANY : DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Hottest flame ever produced by man 


A FLAME with temperature up to 6000° F.—hot enough to 
melt the hardest steel . . . that’s what happens when acety- 
lene gas teams up with oxygen. 

This acetylene-oxygen pair speeds the cutting and weld- 
ing of metals that go into buildings, bridges and ships. 

But that is only one of the many contributions of the 
remarkably “friendly” acetylene. This gas has a wonderful 
eagerness to combine with other materials . . . and such 
unions can create an amazing variety of chemicals and 
other products. 

Here are just a few of the many familiar products based 
on acetylene and its derivatives . . . cleaning fluid and nail 
polish, oil and heat resistant “rubber” gloves, DDT, plastic 


dishes and acetate fabrics. And if your head is beginning to 





~Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ache now, just reach for an aspirin, which is really acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 

The people of Union Carbide pioneered in giving the 
world acetylene—its products and the equipment for its most 
efficient use. Today they pioneer in the development and 
production of many other materials... for the use of science 
and industry. 


FREE: Jf you would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet “Products and Processes.”’ It tells ho:w science 
and industry use UCC’s Allovs, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet D. 
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Unron CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET (jada NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 








Prest-O-Live Acetylene « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e LINDE Oxygen e PYROFAX Gas 


BAKELITE, KRENF, VINYLITE Plastics « NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e« ACHESON Electrodes 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Top Secret 


Among the world’s unexplored cor- 
ners are parts of the Matto Grosso in 
Brazil. There several hundred small and 
isolated Indian tribes struggle for sur- 
vival among the high savanna grass and 
the yellow and purple flowered piuva 
trees. Yellow-breasted bemtevi birds and 
gaudy macaws perch on the natives’ 
conical grass huts, while slinky black 
jaguars, sluggish tapirs, and razor-tusked 
peccaries rustle in the underbush. 

Last week Dr. Kalervo Oberg, Smith- 
sonian Institution ethnologist, described 
the customs which he, the first white 
man to visit some of the Indians, had ob- 
served during a four-year trip through 
the Matto Grosso. 

First, he inspected the Camayura, a 
tall, good-natured people, who believe 
that man was created from blocks of 
wood and is protected by a family of 
white-haired, black-bearded dwarfs. 
Men of the tribe play a native flute 
called the jakui (see cut), which is taboo 
to women. Any woman caught tooting the 
jakui is ceremoniously raped by the men 
of the tribe. 

Next, Oberg visited the Nhambicuara, 
a smallish, sullen group about whom hte 
said: “Of all the Indians I have visited in 
the Matto Grosso, the members of this 
band were the most miserable and impo- 
lite even to rudeness.” They eat snakes, 
bugs, rats, and cashew nuts (unsalted). 
Their animosity toward the white man is 
understandable, since the Nhambicuara 
are about to die out from such civilized 
sicknesses as tuberculosis and syphilis. 

Oberg finally tracked down one tribe 
which, he claims, was never before seen 
by white men. They are shy and prim- 
itive fishermen, who call themselves 
Iranxe (pronounced ee-ranch-ee). There 
in the wilderness he found a startling 
example of civilized behavior. The In- 
dians jealously guarded their military 
secrets. On his approach they hastened to 
hide all their bows, arrows, and clubs. 


Plowing Back Oil 


The popular notion that petroleum is 
found in vast underground lakes is false. 
Actually, oil is soaked up in dense rock, 
much like the stains on a garage floor. 
When a well is drilled into pay strata, 
gas under high pressure forces the crude 
out through microscopic pores in the 
stone. But when the pressure is 
exhausted, the oil stops fiowing. Thus 
even the best wells run dry after less 
than a third of the oil has been brought 
to the surface. 

This week in an attempt to revitalize 
40 dead or dying wells, oilmen pumped 
back into each 1,000 gallons of crude and 
gasoline. If this treatment measures up 
to past performances, 30 of these wells 
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The jakui: A man’s instrument 


will again produce oil in quantity. In 
Tulsa, engineers of the Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., who invented the process and 
named it Hydrafrac (hydraulic fracture), 
explained how it works. 

Napalm, the soap used to make jel- 
lied gasoline for flame throwers, is mixed 
with crude or gasoline and with sand to 
make a gritty black jelly. Then the mess 
is pumped down the well to the face of 
oil-bearing rock. Pressure is applied grad- 
ually until it reaches about 2 tons per 
square inch. The jelly is too thick to seep 
through the stone’s pores. The rock splits, 
and the jelly flows into the oil-bearing 
stone carrying with it sand particles. 

As soon as plummeting pressure gauges 
tell them that a break has occurred, the 
engineers pump down a chemical which 


turns the jelly into a free-flowing liquid. 
This is then pumped back to the surface. 
But the sand remains to wedge open 
fissures in the rock. 

Since Hydrafrac was first licensed out 
to an oil-well service company a year 
ago, 72 per cent of 300 wells (soine of 
them dead for half a century) treated by 
the process have given increased yields. 
A conservative estimate of the extra oil 
recovered is 6,000 barrels (about 
250,000 gallons), per day. At least four 
times this amount, and probably much 
more, will be recovered this year. 

Hydraulic fracturing produces long 
breaks which extend far back into the 
pay strata. In this respect it has an ad- 
vantage over “shooting” (blasting with 
nitroglycerin) or eating away rock with 
acid. Both of these methods are effective 
over only a short distance. 

Oilmen point out that Hydrafrac will 
not work on all wells. The rock must be 
strong enough to hold a crack without 
caving in. But the process is not limited 
to old, dried-up wells. New wells drilled 
in “tight” rock can be made commercial- 
ly productive by hydraulic fracturing. 


Erratum 


The Soviet Union’s already shabby 
biology texts seem this week to be in for 
some knocking around. The Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences has ruled that life can 
spring from inorganic matter. The story, 
as it was fed to the Western world by 
Radio Moscow, was reported by the 
British Manchester Guardian. 

Said the broadcast: “For many hun- 
dreds of years scientists attempted 
... to solve the question of the origin of 
living matter from inanimate matter. For 
a century biology adhered to the cell 





Hydraulic fracture brings water from a rock. Petroleum follows 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
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PENNZOIL 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “‘Z”’ for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi! Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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theory, which asserts that there is no life 
outside the cell. 

“In 1933 Professor [Olga Borisovna] 
Lepeshinskaya first opposed this dogma. 
By intricate experiments she proved that 
cells can arise not only from cells but also 
from living noncellular matter, which in 
turn is formed from inanimate matter.” 

Mme. Lepeshinskaya’s methods and 
findings had been examined at a recent 
conference of biologists at the academy 
in Moscow. In accepting her work, the 
presidium of the academy decided that 
textbooks teaching that life springs from 
cells must be expurgated. 

The party line was firmly outlined by 
one academician: “The cell dogma does 
not correspond with actuality. It is a false 
reactionary theory, contradictory to pro- 
gressive Michurin biology, and retards 
the development of true science. Profes- 
sor Lepeshinskaya’s work opens a new 
stage in the development of biology and 
... teaching of the origin of life.” 

As with Lysenko and his anti-genetic 
theory, Soviet scientists presented only 
Mme. Lepeshinskaya’s findings and their 
broad implications. Western scientists, 
ignorant of the experiments performed, 
will be unable to test the new theory. 

They were, however, anticipating the 
announcement that some Russian scien- 
tist had invented life. 


Lawn Medicine 


Crab grass, like many another outcast, 
is known by many aliases, among them: 
summer grass, fall grass, water grass, and 
wire grass. In the heat of summer it grows 
so vigorously that it chokes out other 
grasses. But with the first frost it turns an 
unattractive brown and remains a blight 
through the following spring. 

This week O. M. Scott & Sons Co. of 
Marysville, Ohio, announced a new 
chemical that kills crab grass without 
harming other more ornamental grasses. 
It comes in powder form. A couple of 
applications a week apart make the mat- 
ted crab grass wither and die. 

The chemical, now called Scutl, was 
originally formulated in 1946 by Rhode 
Island State College agronomists who 
were looking for a compound to control 
grass diseases. They noted, however, 
that some of the plots experimentally 
treated were clear of crab grass. So the 
Rhode Island scientists perfected their 
chemical for crab-grass control and in 
1949 launched a “blind” test. 

The formulation, identified simply as 
“summer treatment,” was sent out to 
volunteers, who were asked to apply it to 
their lawns and report the results. Those 
with a crab-grass problem were quick to 
catch on. Some of the volunteers, who 
were not troubled by the stubborn weed, 
were nonplussed but happy. The chemi- 
cal did what it was designed to do: It 
controlled disease. 


Icier Ice 


Ice is just ice unless it’s Tw-Ice, a new 
nicer icier ice. This sums up a recently 
patented invention of Dr. Jagan Nath 
Sharma, an India-born chemist and tool 
manufacturer of Santa Monica, Calif. 

In a 40- by 100-foot private. labora- 
tory adjoining his home in fashionable 
Westwood Village, Sharma devotes his 
spare time to inventing processes for im- 
proving fruit and vegetable processing, 
packaging, and shipping. Over the past 
two decades he has come up with more 
than 25 patents. Among them are a 
process for waxing potatoes to keep them 
from shrinking and sprouting, a bright 
orange dye that increases the sales ap- 
peal of pale oranges, and a process for 
keeping canned peas and spinach green. 

This week the University of California 
graduate explained how and why Tw-Ice, 
his oddest invention, works. Making Tw- 
Ice is simple. A tiny amount of an organic 
chemical called fluorescein is added to 
water before freezing. The result is a 
tougher, stickier ice. When it is crushed 
and injected into refrigerator cars, the 
particles adhere to each other. This de- 
creases the surface exposed and thus 
slows melting. In addition, Tw-Ice crys- 
tals have fewer sharp edges to damage 
tender vegetables. 

Coast-to-coast shippers of perishable 
produce are enthusiastic about the prod- 
uct, because refrigerator cars cooled by 
it do not have to stop en route for 
re-icing. The reason: Tw-Ice melts slow- 
ly, lasting on the average 37 per cent 
longer than ordinary ice. Produce men 
like the fact that their fruits and veg- 
etables arrive faster and fresher. But 
they have one complaint: Tw-Ice is so 
tough, they complain, that they have to 
use crowbars to chop out the produce 
from the refrigerator cars. 





Sharma: Spare-time inventor 
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European 


Gustav (with great grandson) is 92 


Birthday: Flags flew in Stockholm June 
16 to mark the 92nd birthday of King 
Gustav V of Sweden. Succeeding to the 
throne in 1907, Gustav has had the long- 
est reign of any Swedish monarch. 

PInpIA Epwarps, new vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, was 
presented with orchids as honor guest at 
a tea given by the Women’s National 
Democratic Committee on her 55th birth- 
day; June 16, in Washington. “I wish 
they didn’t have to remember it,” Mrs. 
Edwards said. “I’m too old for birthdays.” 


Engaged: Prince Greorc of Denmark, 
30, and Viscounress Anson, 32, the 
former Anne Bowes-Lyon, niece of Queen 
Elizabeth; in London, June 17. A divor- 
cée, the viscountess has two children by 
her former marriage. 


Marrying: The Eart or WeEstMor- 
LAND, who has escorted both Princess 
Margaret and Sharman Douglas—last 
year he accompanied the Douglas family 
on a vacation in Italy (Newsweek, Oct. 
24, 1949)—announced that he was mar- 
rying JANE Finpiay, of Rugby, Eng- 
land, on June 20. 


Recovering: Prima ballerina ALIcIA 
Markova, 38, was “resting comfortably” 
in a London hospital after an emergency 
appendectomy June 14. But producers 
were forced to return 20,000 tickets for 
six Markova performances at Albert Hall. 
PSen. KennetnH McKELiar, 81, Demo- 
crat of Tennessee, dean and president 
pro tem of the Senate, troubled by an 
old leg injury, collapsed near the Senate 
chamber, June 13, and was taken in a 
wheel chair to the Capitol physician’s 
office. Next day he was back on the job. 


Died: Admiral Sir HENry Harwoop, 
62, hero of Britain’s first major naval 
victory of the second world war when 
his cruiser squadron defeated the Ger- 
man pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee; 
at Goring-on-Thames. 
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“From the moment we stepped aboard 
ship we had such a marvelous time 
that on the last day we hoped some- 
thing would delay us, so we could just 
cruise around longer,” said Mrs. L. J. 
Brady, of Des Moines, Iowa. With Mr. 
Brady, President of Brady Motors, 
Inc., Mrs. Brady recently returned 
from a Pacific Cruise on the S. S. 
President Cleveland. “But of course 
we docked right on time—and how 
we hated to leave the ship!” 

“It was a great vacation, and a 
wonderful travel experience,” said 
Mr. Brady. “The food was wonderful, 
and so was the company. We met some 
mighty interesting and congenial 
people on board.” 

if you've ever wished for a truly 
wonderful vacation—combining rest, 
fun, sun, wonderful food and luxurious 
surroundings—the 42-day Pacific 
Cruise is your wish come true. Have 
the time of your life on a “country 
club afloat,” the S. S. President Wil- 
son or the S. S. President Cleveland. 

Consult your local travel agent for 
detailed information about “PRES.- 
IDENT LINER” Cruises — Pacific 
Orient— Round-theWorld—New York 
to California — or write Dept. N-3. 


+. we wees on our last dey aboard” 


Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Brady 


Yokohama, busy and beautiful, will 
be your introduction to fascinating, 
new Japan. You'll be charmed by the 
cleanliness and neatness of the city 
and its people, and by the exquisite 
gardens and shrines. From Yoko- 
hama, you can easily visit nearby 
Tokyo, the “Metropolis of the Orient.” 
Yokohama is just one of five famous 
ports you will visit on 
your Pacific Cruise. 
Your President Liner 
makes two calls at 
Honolulu and 
Yokohama, and one 
each at Manila, ° 
Hong Kong 
and Kobe. 
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SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
July 13 + August 9 + August 27 + September 23 - October 13 
SAILINGS FROM LOS ANGELES 
August 29 + September 25 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





San Francisco - Los Angeles - New York - Cleveland , 


Honolulu - Chicage - Boston - Washington, D.C. 








The page youte looking at now... 


Yes, that’s paper pulp yow see, above, 





running through the “washer” in a modern paper 
mill. And in its long journey from wood pulp to 
printing press, paper depends heavily on COAL, 
In fact, there’s an old saying that “It takes a pound 
of coal to make a pound of paper.” 

Americans use a tremendous amount of paper 
in their daily lives . . . more than 330 pounds per 
year for every man, woman and child. And nearly 
three-fourths of all the heat and power used in 
papermaking comes from coal! 

To meet the needs of the pulp and paper mills 
for low-cost heat and power, the coal industry pro- 
vides a dependable supply of specified grades of 
coal. It is doing the same for other customers — 
railroads, steel, public utilities, cement, chemicals, 
food packers—and the coal dealers who serve mil- 
lions of homes, farms and stores. 

America’s progressive coal operators are ever 
on the alert to provide better and better products 
for ever greater utilization. And to that end they 
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are investing huge sums in research, in mining 
equipment, and in preparation plants that not only 
keep coal competitive with other fuels but which 
also enable it often to surpass them! 

And that’s a fine thing for America’s future, 
when you realize that coal is the nation’s most 
abundant fuel resource .. . the one fuel. whose 
reserves are almost limitless.* 


@ To continue to serve the nation’s industrial and 
domestic needs for fuel, and to play its vital part 
in our national defense requirements, the coal 
industry seeks only the opportunities provided by 
fair and free competition. 


* Ninety-five per cent of our total known reserves of fuel energy is 
represented in coal deposits. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














The Periscope 


Business Trends 


Retail sales should rise in the second half of 1950. 
The climb may not be spectacular—perhaps some 4 
per cent to 5 per cent over the 1949 level—but it 
should be steady. Reason: the long-deferred demand 
for “soft goods” is pulling the public back into the stores. 


Retail prices are due to rise, too, though not sharply. 
Retailers will have to pay still higher prices for goods 
in the months ahead. Note: so far this year “soft 
goods” merchants and manufacturers have been stock- 
ing up on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


“Soft goods” recovery won't be at the expense of the 
durable-goods and building booms. Now that heavy 
industry is going at full blast, it’s generating more and 
steadier income, justifying high consumer debt. Mort- 
gage debt is growing fast; though it is almost double 
the pre-depression peak, it is still smaller relative to 
income than it was from 1927 to 1929. 


>Consumer-goods industries are launching cost-cutting 
drives. To compete with luxuries (like télevision) and 
necessities (like cars and homes), food and clothing 
manufacturers plan to be ready with bargains in 1951. 
That means their costs must come down. 


Bakers race to modernize and economize. Higher 
living costs and new spending habits have driven 
bread sales down 20 per cent and cake sales down 33 
per cent since the war. Manufacturers hope partially 
to offset that loss by more efficient production. Sun- 
shine is now 75 per cent converted to band-oven 
production; National Biscuit will spend $50,000,000- 
$60,000,000 on automatic equipment designed to trim 
labor costs from 12 per cent of sales to 6 per cent. 


PA beer price war is brewing. Breweries have been 
counting on a yearly market of 100,000,000 barrels, 
but 1949 sales fell to 83,000,000 barrels and 1950 
consumption is falling further. Up and down the coun- 
try, regional and national brand sellers (hoping to 
capitalize on rising soft-drink prices) are preparing 
to slash their prices. 


Cotton mills will become increasingly mechanized. 
Last year the textile slump slowed down production 
and stopped mill modernization. Synthetic fibers 
(mainly rayon) now account for 30 per cent of U.S. 
textile consumption against 13 per cent in the 1940s; 
by 1951 they will account for much more. But cotton- 
mill operators are betting on engineering to earn them 
a more profitable future. Their orders for machinery 
have already started to climb. 
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PSoapmakers are pouring millions into detergents, 
Procter & Gamble and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet hope to 
take advantage of Lever Bros.’ shortage of detergent 
capacity and capital surplus. Both companies are 
stepping up expansion programs, forcing suppliers to 
follow suit. General Aniline & Film Corp., for instance, 
is tripling its output of detergent chemicals. 


Steel salesmen will be hard at work this summer— 
despite the sellers’ market. Reason: they'll be looking 
for steel users with scrap to trade for new steel. 


Pressure will grow for higher steel prices. But this 
time the major producers will try _ to be the last, instead 
of the first, to make the next round official. Higher- 
cost producers have already posted increases; SKF 
has upped bearing prices and Timken and the alloy- 
steel manufacturers are due to follow. The new in- 
crease in the price of nickel will probably also force 
stainless steel higher. 


The steel shortage will intensify the freight-car short- 
age. The latter is growing, even though 1950 crops 
promise to be shorter than in recent years. New 
railroad equipment orders are piling up; 24,649 cars 
were ordered in the first four months of this year, 
while only 7,269 new ones went into service. 


PLabor-union membership is slipping. The total is 
down 500,000 below the 1947 pre-Taft-Hartley peak 
of 15,500,000. Factors: the anti-closed-shop provision 
of Taft-Hartley; unemployment in such industries as 
shipbuilding, textiles, and shipping; removal of many 
plants from the industrial North to the unorganized 
South. Southern organizing drives of both CIO and 
AFL are lagging; neither is anywhere near the 
1,000,000 goal set back in 1946. 


The outlook for labor peace during the rest of 1950: 
brighter than at any time since late 1945. That’s when 
the flurry of postwar strikes began. The five-year 
General Motors contract cannot be reopened for any 
reason. The coal workers’ contracts run until July 1, 
1952. The steelworkers’ agreements extend to Dec. 
31, 1951, with wage negotiations permitted once prior 
to Dec. 31, 1950. 


Labor’s new demands will center on guaranteed an- 
nual wages and long-range so¢ial security. The GM 
agreement also presages a trend toward long-term 
contracts, instead of the customary one-year agree- 
ments, which often were hardly signed before bar- 
gaining began for the next one. 


Development of the week: Government economists 
boosted their estimate of 1950 capital investment, 
predicting the combined second- and third-quarter 
totals would equal 1949’s April to October rate. Many 
experts. consider the current estimate too low; they 
are predicting that it will be raised again as more and 
more industries step up their expansion programs. 
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DOING If THE HARD WAY... 


1 
( HELLO SCOTT! WHATS THAT? NO YY LISTEN TO HEFTY” 
RESERVATION! THAT'S IMPOSSIBLE! {| THROWING HIS VOICE /_ SOUNDS LIKE 
WE CALLED AND MADE THE RESERVATION > AND HIS WEIGHT ,“ THE CALL OF THE 
YESTERDAY (YOU DID CALL DIDN'T you, ¥ WILD TOME: _ 
MISS ALBERT?) MISS ALBERT CALLED- 
PUT THE ROOM CLERK ON—HELLO — 
THIS IS PRENTICE OF BLUE STEEL - 
MY SECRETARY CALLED YOU YESTERDAY } -@ 
ABOUT A RESERVATION FOR MR. a 
SCOTT AND — WHAT'S THAT ? LG 
SHE DIDN'T TALK TO YOU / FH *¢ 
NOW SEE HERE -// 
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a Western Union Telegram. Get in touch with 
Western Union for a representative to call and 
explain how telegrams can help in your businesst. 


When you make appointments or reservations— 
and request confirmation—by telegram, you save 
time and effort for both parties and have a 
written record which avoids misunderstandings. 

















PURCHASING: 


Boom—and a Warning 


Purchasing agents are paid to be skep- 
tical and cautious. From salesmen, they 
are expected to buy the best materials 
obtainable for the lowest possible cost; 
for the firm, they are expected to buy 
just the right amount—and no more. 

Last week in Cleveland, 3,000 pro- 
fessional skeptics—members of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents— 
gathered to talk about their problems, 
and business in general. And whatever 
their private woes, industry’s buyers were 
agreed on one thing: Business is good 
right now and it looks good at least 
through the end of the year. 

In a survey, 76 per cent predicted 
boom conditions through the third 
quarter of the year, and a solid majority— 
53 per cent—said the current prosperity 
would last into 1951. Chief concern was 
expressed over the building of inven- 
tories. One official frankly stated: “Many 
of us were caught with our inventories 
down when the production upswing 
started in March.” Prices were also a 
prime topic. Admiral Ben Moreell, pres- 
ident of Jones & Laughlin, declared that 
current conditions don’t “indicate a wide- 
spread price boost in the reasonable 
future.” Many agents, however, predict- 
ed a boost soon in the price of stainless 
steel and some alloy varieties. 

In the midst of the general optimism, 
Edwin G. Nourse, former chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, struck a warning note. If an 
inflationary spiral springs uv again and 
turns into a “runaway boom,” he told the 
convention, it would be “followed bv a 
genuine depression and the brutal defla- 
tion that comes from sharp contraction 
of demand .. .” A major danger sign: 
the trgmendous jump in consumer credit 
(see chart). “We must realize that we 
cannot count on the maintenance of re- 
cent rates of credit expansion indefinitely 
in the future, and that checking the 
expansion rate would have the effect of 
drying up consumer demands.” 


TELEVISION: 


Philco Shoots for the Top 


In his Philadelphia office last week, 
William Balderston, the genial president 
of the Philco Corp., punched his palm 
and spaced his words: “We are deter- 
mined to be first in television this year. 
We are as sure as anybody can be that 
we will be first. We have prepared every- 
thing as carefully as Eisenhower pre- 
pared the Channel crossing.” 

Some of the chief weapons Balderston 
counts on to do the job: 

PA new television tube in all models 
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designed to give sharper, less distorted 
images at the edges of the screen. 

>A portable set, with a lightweight tube, 
that weighs only 44 pounds. 

>A remote-control unit that for the first 
time enables a viewer to make all adjust- 
ments from an easy chair across the room. 
Prices on all models have been cut 30 
to 40 per cent below last year. 

Balderston, to announce these innova- 
tions, this week is staging a $1,000,000 
sales convention in Atlantic City. Five 
thousand Philco dealers will get an eye- 
ful of bathing beauties and a two-hour 
Philadelphia Mummers parade. 

Philco, which has led in radio output 
and sales since 1930, is making a strong 
bid for the top TV spot with about 
200,000 receivers turned out in the first 
quarter of 1950. “This year the industry 
expects to produce 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 sets,” Balderston declares, 
“and we will make 1,000,000 of them.” 

To reach his goal, Balderston is con- 
fident he can win a tough battle with 
giant RCA and the up-and-coming Ad- 
miral Corp. He points out: “The only two 
major innovations in television last year 
came from Philco—the expanded picture 
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which uses more of the circular tube 
area, and the built-in antenna which 
made television into a package you could 
take home and plug in.” 

First place in the video sweepstakes is 
not just a matter of pride to Philco’s 
personnel. They hold a controlling (30 
per cent) stock interest in the company. 
Management and salaried employe pay, 
the directors admit, is “relatively low.” 
However, 10 per cent of the profits be- 
fore taxes is distributed as incentive com- 
pensation. As a result, they feel they are 
working for themselves. 

A fundamental weakness’ which 
plagued -Philco in prewar years has been 
corrected. In the '30s, when radio ac- 
counted for nine-tenths of all sales, out- 
put zoomed in the fall and lagged the 
rest of the year. In 1938 the company 
entered the refrigerator field—a typical 
“summer item—and now claims to be 
first in dealer-sales of large-size models. 
At the same time it also started selling 
single-room air conditioners and boasts it 
has since sold more units than all other 
makers combined. After the war Philco 
added freezers and electric ranges. Sales 
have almost tripled since 1941; “white 
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QL HITZGERALD 


Your KEY to Bi 4 
Kentucky Hospitality Ride Wi 


At hospitality time, when only the 
best is shared among friends, you'll 
find the genial flavor of Kentucky’s 
Favorite Bonded Bourbon the true 
complement of a generous host. Dis- 
tilled in the genuine sour mash man- 
ner since 1870, OLD FITZGERALD is to 
Bourbon what Sterling is to Silver. 


OLD FASHIONED 
bul sti 


am 


STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BONDED SOUR MASH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY « 
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Executive Posture Chair No. 66 
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POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


The minute you sit in a Harter posture chair 
you can feel the difference. The difference 

is comfort — comfort that really fits you — 
and it feels great! 


A Harter posture chair is fully adjustable 
to your own measurements. Simple hand-wheel 
controls turn the trick. Harter’s adjustable 
back rest cradles the small of your back, keeps 
you firmly supported in healthful posture. 


Harter makes a posture chair for every seated 
worker. All models have foam rubber cushions, 
good-looking and long-wearing upholstery, 
sturdy steel construction. Every model is fully 
adjustable to the requirements of its user— 

for greater comfort and higher efficiency. 


Write for the name of your Harter dealer. He 
will give you helpful advice and expert 
assistance on all your office seating problems. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 306 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 


Please send the name and address of my Harter pos- 
ture chair dealer. Enclose free booklet,“ “Festuse Seat- 
ing Makes Sense.” 


Name 





ddress__ 





RR Sl State. 
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goods” account for 
almost _ one-third. 

Philco is still vul- 
nerable, however, 
to wide buying 
swings in consumer 
durables. The busi- 
ness recession in 
early 1949 helped 
drop sales that year 
to $214,880,000— 
22 per cent under 
1948's record total 
of $275,400,000. 

Balderston points to additional factors 
behind Philco’s slump. The biggest: the 
expanded picture set developed bugs in 
production. Confusion over slow-speed 
records in early 1949 hit radio-phono- 
graph sales until a three-speed changer 
was brought out in July. And heavy ex- 
penses were also incurred in taking over 
the new electric range business. 

A sudden snapback during the first 
three months of this year proved that 
the company is still healthy. Sales 
reached $79,500,000 and profits rose to 
$4,074,000—better than 5 cents on the 
sales dollar. This week Balderston is 
counting on his dealers, pepped up at the 
four-day convention, to pass their 1948 
sales and set a new record. 





Fabian Bachrach 


Balderston 
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PRICES: 


Basing-Point Veto 


President Truman is a self-proclaimed 
foe of confusion, but last week his veto 
of the controversial basing-point bill suc- 
ceeded in complicating an _ already 
clouded situation. After two years of 
argument, Congress had tried to make it 
possible for individual companies to ab- 
sorb freight charges, if the action were 
done without “collusion” between firms 
(NEwswEEK, June 12). The legislation 
would have by-passed the Supreme 
Court’s 1948 decision outlawing basing- 
point agreements among companies 
within an industry. 

The President took the view that the 
new bill failed to accomplish its purpose: 
“This bill is so far from clear,” 
he declared, “that each of its major 
provisions is capable of widely conflicting 
opinions.” The Chief Executive further 
found that under present laws “there is 
no bar to freight absorption or delivered 
prices as such.” 

Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney, who had 
deserted Fair Deal ranks to fight for 
the basing-point measure, immediately 
seized on Truman’s statement as the 
solution to the whole problem. “Fear 
not,” he told businessmen, “when acting 
individually, you can sell at delivered 
prices and you may absorb freight.” 

Businessmen, generally mindful of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s opposition 
to uniform delivered prices when “dis- 


Newsweek, June 26, 1950 
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ARTHUR GODFREY, Chesterfield’s famous radio and television star 


[his name is making travel history... 
NORTHWEST (6: AIRLINES’ 


says Arthur Godfrey 


because . .. Northwest brings you tomorrow’s planes today... 
the only double-deck Stratocruisers coast to coast. 


because .. . Northwest puts the Pacific Paradise of Hawaii 


at your doorstep... just overnight from your home. 


because ... Northwest’s modern Martin luxury liners make 
trips shorter between most of America’s important cities. 


Boraues. .. Netiwwesn thes the cheent “exeend” rome 
to Alaska and the Orient. 


NORTHWEST 





FINEST COAST TO COAST...OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII... SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, WINNIPEG, 


SPOKANE, SEATTLE-TACOMA, PORTLAND...ALASKA...JAPAN... KOREA... CHINA... OKINAWA...THE PHILIPPINES 





100 PROOF 


ei Bene Beaded & pnt" 
“NONE Disticuemies ©" 
q — Kartel 


Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 


the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 





Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
. Supervision of the U. S. Government 
That's why... 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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crimination injurious to competition” 
results, were not reassured. Major steel 
companies, for instance, abandoned—at 
least for the present—plans to go back 
to absorbing freight charges. They 
decided the risk of a crackdown was 
still too great. 


SHOW BUSINESS: 


Hopalong’s Circus Invasion 


Less than six months ago the Cole 
Bros. Circus was bankrupt. In February, 
Arthur M. Wirtz, ice-show partner of 
Sonja Henie, and James D. Norris, who 
owns Chicago Stadium and the Detroit 
Olympia Stadium with Wirtz and some 
associates, bought the show and merged 
it with one they already owned, Barnes 
Bros. As a drawing card, they induced 
Bill Boyd, the fabulous Hopalong Cassidy 
of the movies, radio, and television, to 
come in with them as an equal partner. 

Hopalong, as the featured attraction, 
brought in the customers. A fifteen-day 
engagement in Chicago Stadium in April 
drew 248,000 persons, about twice the 
number who attended the Barnes Bros. 
spectacle there a year earlier. Gross 
revenues from admissions were around 
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$450,000. And the show set a house 
record for a single performance with a 
crowd of more than 18,000. : 

This week the circus crashes the really 
big time with the opening of a five-day 
stand at the Yankee Stadium. 

Since Cole Bros. decided on the New 
York trip, for the first time since 1935, 
there’s been talk of a “battle of the big 
tops,” fed by rumors that the reorganized 
show is trying to push Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey out of the No. 1 circus 
spot. But the management denies any 
such purpose. They bought the circus, 
say officials, mainly to provide an attrac- 
tion for their Chicago and Detroit arenas. 

There’s little doubt, however, that 
Cole Bros. is going all-out in its comeback 
move. It will travel 20,000 miles this 
year, playing 185 engagements in small 
towns and such major cities as Wash- 
ington, Denver, and Los Angeles. 

Plaving in huge Yankee Stadium means 
a vast seating capacity for the current 
show. In nine performances it can handle 
575,000 customers, well over half the 
total seats available at Madison Square 
Garden when Ringling put on its 65- 
performance show in April. How close 
Cole Bros. will come to filling the arena 
depends a lot on “Hoppy’—and he’s a 





With Hoppy at the helm, Cole Bros. tosses its hat in the big top ring 
Newsweek, June 26, 1950 
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Cuts Spoilage — Increases Profit! 
Grocery Store Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA—“‘I had no idea 


how much profit I could make by reducing 
spoilage losses until I replaced my old re- 
frigerating equipment with a Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser Compressor,” says Jack M. 
DeFendis, owner of DeFendis’ Grocery, 
112 West Whites Bridge Road. “I like the 
quiet, efficient operation of the Meter- 
Miser and the fact that it doesn’t require 
the constant servicing my old equipment 
did.” 

Bell-Hughes & Knowles, Fresno, sold 


and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
Meter-Miser Compressor dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


-FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 











NEW! Trash Disposal 
Unit Burns Refuse 
Safely 


e A new type outdoor dispose-all 
unit safely and quickly burns gar- 
bage and trash in any weather, All 






refuse, damp, green or dry is fully 
consumed, Scientific draft design 
completely eliminates fire hazard of flying ash, sparks, 
smoke, smell, Nothing to get out of order. Needs no 
watching. Ends refuse hauling and fire hazards to 
quickly pay for itself. Measures 23” square at base 
by 40° high. Weighs 23 ths. Over 2 bu. capacity. 
Recommended by Bureau of Fire Prevention, Full 
price $9.95. Sent F.O.B. Cleveland. Money back 
guarantee, Send check, cash, or money order to: 


ALSTO CO., NW-6 Engineers Bidg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 


AUCTION 
Turns Assets Into Cash 


When you want to quickly turn machin- 
ery, inventory, or real estate into cash, 
be sure to investigate what an AUCTION 
sale can do for you, especially when con- 
ducted by the nation’s leading auction- 
eers—Samuel L. Winternitz & Co. Fifty- 
six years of experience liquidating sev- 
eral thousands of businesses assures 
you of the maximum return. For com- 
plete information, without obligation, 
write today to Samuel L. Winternitz & 
Company, Dept. D-1, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 




















NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 


Gi 


Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 


TUFIDE Business 






her 2 tol! 


Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather. ..TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (and in many quality leathers, too). 


‘Tutide 


Famous companies like: 
General Electric Co. 
BUSINESS U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. 
CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 


as Allis Chalmers Co. 


= 5 0 and many others 


wm areusing TUFIDE. 
as 





ee SEP S » 


| STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 8-7, 

1 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, lil. 

1 Please rush details about amazing new, 
TUFIDE without obligation. 


| Name 
Company. 
| Company Addr 
| City & Zone 
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proven attraction. When the flicker cow- 
boy visited the lobby of the Daily News 
building in Manhattan to shake hands 
with the small fry one day last January, 
some 350,000 persons showed up. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Suit: The Justice Department filed an 
antitrust suit against Servel, Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind., charging the company 
had monopolized in the gas-refrigerator 
business. The company replied that ex- 
piration of its basic patents permits any- 
body to make a gas refrigerator and that 
its questioned distributor con- 
tracts have “long been com- 
monplace in the industry.” 

Textiles: A Fifth Avenue 
shop in New York is selling 
men’s tropical-weight suits 
priced at $75 made from du 
Pont’s new fiber “V.” Du Pont 
is waiting for the results on 
this and other tests (shirts 
and curtains) before deciding 
whether to build an $8,000,- 
000 plant to make the fiber 
in volume. 

Air Safety: The National 
Safety Council passed out 
awards to 36 scheduled air- 
lines. Thirty-five of them 
chalked up almost 6,000,000,- 
000 passenger-miles without 
a passenger fatality last year. 
American Airlines won an 
award for logging 4,476,000,- 
000 safe passenger-miles in a 
three-year period. 

Wages: The Committee 
for Economic Development 
reported that the average worker's buy- 
ing power has tripled from 43 cents an 
hour in 1900 to $1.33 today. The CED 
predicted that buying power will double 
in 30 years if productivity continues to 
improve at the same rate. 

Common-Sense Revolution: A survey 
for RCA Victor showed that 45 per cent 
of the records in its catalogue produced 
80 per cent of the sales, while 21 per 
cent of the records accounted for only 
3 per cent. The company announced a 


-“revolutionary” decision to keep the fast 


movers in the catalogue, drop the lag- 
gards, and put the remaining ones in a 
“request” catalogue. 


LIVESTOCK: 


Junior Showmen 


As city teen-agers put aside their school 
books and head for summer camps, thou- 
sands of their country cousins are com- 
bining pleasure with business at junior 
livestock shows across the nation. 

Last week in Salt Lake City, 379 young 


stockmen from Utah, Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Idaho turned up for a typical major 
event, the three-day Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show. They went home with 
$110,030 in their blue jeans, proceeds 
from the sale of 680 head of top-grade 
cattle, hogs, and lambs. 

The boys and girls, ranging from 9 to 
18, took time out for diversions like 
vaudeville night and pleasure jaunts, but 
the atmosphere of the stock show was 
“business first.” Under hard and fast rules 
laid down by regional 4-H clubs and the 
Future Farmers of America, exhibitors 
fed and groomed their stock, exhibited 
them, and handled the auction sale. 

All the stock shown were “project 





Jack White 


One way of keeping ’em down on the farm 


animals,” carefully selected on the basis 
of sound blood lines. Thorough records of 
feeding, weight, and diseases had to be 
kept. This gave the young owners a 
working knowledge of the paper work 
involved in progressive farming. 

When the animals were exhibited, 
judges representing agricultural colleges 
and major stockfarms examined them 
strictly on merit, though some found it 
hard not to be swayed by the smiles, 
tears, and stage fright of the young 
handlers. The teen-agers were more than 
able, however, to meet the rigid stand- 
ards set by their elders; they walked off 
with some $5,000 in premium prizes. 

After the animals were graded and 
“Master Stockmen” ribbons awarded, 
auction day was held. Kids whooped as 
prices went above 40 cents a pound for 
better beeves. Purchasers, representing 
restaurants, grocery chains, and packing 
houses, paid $500 for some animals. 

Besides giving the youngsters experi- 
ence in raising and exhibiting livestock, 
such events have another important 
function. As show manager Merrill Parkin 


Newsweek, June 26, 1950 
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‘FOR 100 YEARS PROTECTING 


THE AMERICAN HOME” 








“All up and down the whole creation...” 


... wherever Americans roamed, they took with them the lilting 
melodies of Stephen Foster. From prim eastern drawing rooms 
to the roaring gold-rush camps of California, men lifted their 
voices in praise of the Swanee River, Old Black Joe, and an un- 
forgettable girl named Jeannie, who had light brown hair. 


Starting in 1850 with his Camptown Races, the songs of Stephen 
Collins Foster became an American tradition almost overnight. 
Today, the “Old Folks at Home” (and young folks, too) still 
gather round to sing the simple tunes and tender lyrics which 
welled so freely from his heart. 


Just as Stephen Foster, a century ago, made an enduring con- 
tribution to American harmony, a group of Vermont visionaries 
made another even more vital and enduring contribution to the 
American family when they organized that same year to form 
the National Life Insurance Company. 


Their idea was a simple one — many people, banded together, 
can accomplish what few, as individuals, could hope to achieve: 


security for their homes and families against the uncertainties 
of the future. 


For a full century now, American families have found secu- 
rity — protection designed to fit exactly each family’s require- 
ments — in the characteristic thriftiness of National Life’s man- 
agement and the friendly helpfulness of its agents throughout 
the nation. 200,000 people, the policyholders who own this 
mutual organization and its billion dollars of insurance protec- 
tion, can say with pride, “The National? That is my company.” 


Accept this Free Picture Book with Our Compli- 
ments — "THE STORY OF OLD VERMONT” — new edi- 
tion of National Life’s popular picture book. Features 
famous figures and events from New England's historic 
past — interesting, educational, inspiring. For your free 
copy, address a postcard to: National Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. 31, Montpelier, Vermont. 








NATIONAL LIFE 


<__ 


Insurance Company - MONTPELIER VERMONT 


FOUNDED IN 1850 ° A MUTUAL COMPANY . Sevarsee !O@8F¥ ea 
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IN THE FIRST 4 MONTHS 
OF (950, THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS PRINTED... 


4266,216 
LINES 


TOTAL GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 





OF THE TOTAL FOOD LINAGE 
PLACED IN ALL CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


€ 
itwas 535,598 
MORE LINES THAN CARRIED 
BY THE 2nd CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER 


Liquor Linage Omitted 





CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 74 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN 8S. KNIGHT. Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Another Rambler: Nash’s new steel station wagon, shown this 
week, has wrap-around bumpers, a new grille, and simulated wood 
trim on side panels and tailgate. With $300 worth of extras, it is fac- 
tory-priced at $1,808—the lowest priced station wagon in America. 


put it: “These shows help keep young- 
sters on the farm. . . Kids learn that sel- 
ected stock, scientifically raised and fed, 
bring better than average prices—cash 
that makes farm life attractive.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Extra Windshields: The Jim Robbins 
Co., Hazel Park, Mich., markets extra 
windshields of Plexiglas for the back 
seats of convertible cars designed ‘not 
only to protect those in the back seat but 
to prevent drafts on those in front. 

Multi-Purpose Whisker: Emenee In- 
dustries, Inc., New York City, offers a 
telescoping whiskbroom with handle and 
bristles of Bakelite styrene. It can be 
used as a clothes brush when the bristles 
are fully extended; for cleaning uphol- 
stery, when retracted slightly; or for 
suede, when almost closed. 

Radiant Panels: The General Radiant 
Heater Co., Inc., New York City, is dis- 
tributing a radiant heating panel, origi- 
nally developed in = England, which 
consists of wires sealed in an asbestos 
plastic base. The panels can be installed 
in walls or ceilings, or used as separate 
auxiliary units. 

Rubber Garbage Pail: National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co., Milwaukee, has 
perfected an all-rubber garbage pail with 
a tight-fitting cover which keeps odors in 
and animals out. The pail quickly 
bounces back into shape if dented, and 
is impervious to rust and acids. 

Oil Indicator: After testing the device 
with car fleet owners, the Fram Corp., 
Providence, R.I., has introduced a con- 
sumer version of its “Lubri-Graf,” a card- 


board chart for testing the condition of 
automobile oil. A series of colored dots 
on the chart are provided for testing 
purposes. If a drop of oil, applied to a 
dot, obscures the colored portion, the 
driver knows it is time to change his oil 
filter cartridge. 

Freight Aid: The Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio, is manufacturing a 
combination steel-and-wood flooring for 
freight cars, which, it says, offers “lower 
over-all cost,” greater strength, and long- 
er wear. Steel ribs, placed crosswise in 
the car, are welded to the frame. Wood- 
en strips, bolted to flanges on the ribs, 
alternate with the steel. 


CLOTHING: 


Dressing Teen-Agers 


Fashionwise, the average high-school 
girl is a forgotten woman. Too style- 
conscious to be satisfied with teen-age 
frocks, she isn’t mature enough yet for 
junior models. Just one year ago, Forest 
City Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, one of 
the nation’s largest dressmakers, stepped 
into the breach. It introduced a line of 
Junior Petite fashions called Shirley Lee, 
styled especially for the adolescent. 

Toting up the score last week Forest 
City found it had sold 300,000 Shirley 
Lee dresses since last August, with a 
gross of $2,000,000. Orders now on the 
firm’s books for fall dresses forecast a 50 
per cent increase over a year ago. 

Philip Sincoff, executive director of 
Shirley Lee and son of one of the firm’s 
three partners, feels that Forest City has 
entered a lucrative market. The break- 
even point for Forest City is high. Quality 
workmanship and materials run up the 
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cost, while the dresses are in the low 
$8.95 to $10.95 price range so parents 
will feel free to let youngsters do their 
own selecting. Yet Shirley Lee has shown 
a slight ptofit so far. This year Sincoff 
expects profits to increase considerably. 

‘Shirley Lee is under the personal 
supervision of Grace Durocher, ex-wife 
of the colorful Lippy, manager of the 
New York Giants baseball team. Working 
under her are three youngsters fresh out 
of designing school, who can still remem- 
ber their own teen-age fashion problems. 

Forest City has many more strings to 
its bow. Founded in 1919 by Simon and 
Harry Spitzer and A. H. Sincoff, it origi- 
nally made ladies’ dresses, nurses’ uni- 
forms, and smocks. During the depres- 
sion it appraised the slumping market and 
started turning out what it claims were 
the best $1 dresses in the country. In 
1936 it entered the junior field, and the 
year after, it started a line of half-sizes. 
Last year, in addition. to Shirley Lee, 
it added maternity clothes, sportswear, 
and misses’ dresses. Today each of its 
earliest lines do roughly double the 
Shirley Lee volume, bringing Forest 
City’s annual gross to about $20,000,000. 

Forest City owns one plant in St. Louis 
and ten others scattered in small Illinois 
towns. It sells to only one store in a city 
and has a minimum of 2,500 customers 
for each line. 














New fashions for the forgotten girl 
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Department store stays in the swim 
as “‘flying’’ reorders arrive in time 


Swim suit promotion 
of Midwest store broke 
all records — and re- 





orders were needed the 
fastest way. That meant 
Air Express. Typical 40-lb. carton picked up from Los Angeles 
manufacturer at 6 P.M., delivered to store 1747 miles away 9:30 a.M. 
next day! Shipping cost averaged only 21 cents per suit! 

Because you get door-to-door service at no extra cost, Air Express 
is a bargain buy. And it’s the world’s fastest transportation method. 
Air Express goes on every Scheduled Airline flight. Things keep 
moving! Every business can make regular use of Air Express — 
and profit from it! For fastest shipping action and full information, 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. (Many low 
commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Hi K CUPKES teers pnd we ed ee 


GETS THERE FIRST 










A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 











If its a whale of ajob 
Patapar can do it 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment likes 
tough jobs. That’s because of unique 

ualities. Patapar has high wet-strength. 
Soak it in water for months. It will come 
out strong and glistening. Boil it. 
Patapar can take it. And where there is 
grease, fats or oils Patapar resists pene- 
tration. 

Patapar is produced in 179 different 
types to meet varying requirements of 
wet-strength, grease-proofness, moisture 
vapor resistance, opaqueness, thickness 
and other qualities. It is furnished plain 
or beautifully printed in fast color inks. 


The best paper for hundreds of jobs 


Patapar is wonderful as a protective 
wrapper for foods like butter, bacon, 
fish, cheese, margarine, ice cream, poul- 
try. It makes beautiful greeting cards 
and — shades. It is used for pie doilies, 
ham boiler liners, artists’ sketching pads, 
rubber mold liners and hundreds of other 
purposes. 


Business men; Have 
you a job for Pat- 
apar? Write on your 
business letterhead 
outlining your re- 
quirements. Then we 
can recommend the 
type of Patapar best 
suited for your use. 










Protected 


y 
Patapar 
Vegetable 
Parchment 


Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


86G U.S PAT. OFF, 





HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant; 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HE most encouraging world eco- 
, wedi development in recent weeks 
is the news that real stabjlization of 
the franc and the removal of exchange 
controls is being discussed in official 
French circles. The most discouraging 
is the foreign-policy manifesto of the 
British Labor Party. Together these 
developments symbolize the 
present conflict between in- 
ternational liberalism and 
isolationist socialism. 

Whether French officials 
have in mind going on a 
gold basis, or going merely 
on a dollar basis, has not yet 
been made clear. Either 
decision would involve the 
serious initial problem of 
choosing a tenable rate. A 
rate fixed in dollars rather than gold 
would make the French economy a 
tail to the American kite. And as long 
as our own political authorities display 
their present carelessness about main- 
taining the integrity of the dollar, 
the wisdom of such a French decision 
would be highly dubious. 

But what is most encouraging is 
that French officials are discussing 
the abolition of exchange control. 
Even by itself this would be an enor- 
mous step forward. Only freely con- 
vertible currencies will make possible 
free multilateral trade. That is what 
economic internationalism means. 


nue British Labor Party pamphlet 
Th wateaeiially reveals a truth that 
socialists have always ignored or 
denied—that socialism does not pro- 
mote international integration, but 
disintegration. It is nationalistic, iso- 
lationist, autarchic—not by accident, 
but inherently. What is most important 
in the Labor Party pamphlet is not 
that it rejects the Schuman plan, but 
its reasons for doing so—the general 
philosophy it enunciates. The British 
Laborites could properly have re- 
jected the plan on the ground that 
what it proposes is merely a gigantic 
cartel. They rejected the plan, in fact, 
not on the ground that it would set up 
a monopoly, but on the allegation that 
this monopoly would be private and 
not governmental. The real truth is 
that, pernicious as a private European 
coal and steel monopoly would be, an 
inter- or supra-governmental one— 





Who Are the Isolationists? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





using not merely economic but politi- 
cal power to exclude outside com- 
petition—would be far more so. 

The British Labor Party declares 
that it “fundamentally rejects” pro- 
posals for freeing European trade by 
the removal of “customs duties, ex- 
change controls, and quotas . . . The 
sudden dismantling of in- 
ternal barriers to trade 
would in the short term 
cause serious dislocation, 
unemployment, and __ loss 
of production . Whole 
branches of industry 
would go bankrupt.” 

This is a tacit admission 
that these branches of in- 
dustry could not stand com- 
petition and freedom of 
trade. It is a tacit admission that pro- 
duction in Europe under exchange 
controls, quotas, bilateralism, and 
other “internal” trade barriers is 
grossly uneconomic and wasteful. It is 
a tacit admission that national socialism 
and national planning are not reconcil- 
able with international freedom of 
trade, including free exchange’ mar- 
kets and full currency convertibility. 


LL this throws a brilliant light on 
the application of the Marshall 
plan. President Truman on June 10 
once more denounced the “isolation- 
ists,” whom he identified as those who 
express any misgivings about our for- 
eign giveaway programs. Yet it is the 
ERP program itself that has not only 
been tolerating, but sanctioning and 
subsidizing the isolationist policies of 
its British and other European benefi- 
ciaries—their exchange controls, bilat- 
eral treaties, quota systems, import 
prohibitions, -their direct govern- 
mental discriminations against Ameri- 
can goods. Our ECA officials have 
echoed and subscribed to all the iso- 
lationist European nonsense about a 
so-called “dollar shortage”—which is 
brought about purely by exchange 
control itself—and about a so-called 
“dollar gap”—which exists precisely 
because there is an ERP to fill it. 
Our present foreign policy might be 
described, in short, as one that sanc- 
tions and subsidizes the economic 
isolationism of every country but our 
own. Yet freedom of trade has no 
meaning unless it is two-sided. 
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nant air-cooled comfort and all-weather safety... 


at New York Central’s money-saving round-trip fares! 





See exciting New York! Broadway shows 
and 5th Avenue shops. Skyscrapers and 
museums. On the way, see the Hudson 
from a New York Central window! 





See Niagara Falls and Canada! Niagara’s 
majesty. Old-World Quebec. And on 
your way see the Great Lakes or Mohawk 
Valley from your New York Central train. 


NE 





YORK CENTRAL 


The Scenic Water Level Route 





See the Adirondacks! World-famous re- 
sorts. Trout streams, rugged peaks, lovely 
lakes. New York Central takes you through 
miles of this mountain wilderness. 





See Western Wonderlands! Deserts, dude 
ranches, the Rockies; California, the 
Northwest. Go Central to the western 
gateways, and see the Water Level Route! 








See historic New England! Bunker Hill 
and Plymouth Rock. Beaches and moun- 
tains. On your way, see the Berkshires 
from your cool Dieseliner. 


FREE wiustratep 
VACATION GUIDE 
with fun map of these 
playgrounds. Tips on 
free baggage checking, 
money-saving round-trip 
fares, how to reserve drive- 
ur-selfcars forsight-seeing 
at stopovers. Send coupon 
to New York Central, 
Room 1334JJ, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Most Fires are Night Fires 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
uses PIPER PLANE to speed field work 


” 


“I just about live in my Piper plane,” says 
Lawrence N. Shupp, Asst. Field Supt. of the 
Graver Tank and Mfg. Co. of E. Chicago, Ind., 
and Catasauqua, Pa. 

“With as many as 15 crews erecting jobs in 
our eastern territory from New England to 
Florida, I find my Piper absolutely essential. 

“I flew my first Piper over 42,000 miles in 
11 months and already have over 11,000 miles 
in my new 4-place Piper. 

“I definitely find it cheaper to fly than to 
drive and, furthermore, I spend more of my 
time on the job rather than driving to it. The 
plane has also prevented lengthy delays by 
flying in repair parts for equipment.” 

Thousands of Pipers are used this way daily 
in industry and agriculture. YOU, too, can 
save valuable executive time, cut travel costs, 
and increase business with an economical Piper. 


LEARN TO FLY EN ROUTE! 


Charter a Piper from your Piper dealer for busi- 
ness trips and he'll teach you to fly en route! 
Write for “Learn-as-You-Travel” brochure and 
colorful literature on 4-passenger, 134 mph Pacer 
and “shortest landing” Super Cub. 

v Dept. N-4. Prices start at $2,795 
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Variety on Oberammergau 


Any form of spectacle is grist to the 
mill of Variety, the bible of show business. 
Last week from Oberammergau its roving 
correspondent, Josef Israels II, sent in 
this characteristic and unabashed review 
of the Passion Play. 

“Its seven-and-a-half hour playing 
time and heavy weight of intermittent, 
moralistic prologs and choruses sung by 
a dreary gang of deadpanned Bavarian 
Rockettes garbed in shapeless nightgowns 
are hard to take . . . [It] is no ‘South 
Pacific’ . . . But it is an experience that 
belongs in everyone’s life.” 


The Best News 


The news that many of America’s 
newspaper editors would like to report is 
probably just what their readers would 
like to see: The end of Russia’s threat to 
world peace, a cure for cancer, and proof 
of personal immortality. 

This week, after a two-month poll of 
editors of 51 of the nation’s largest dai- 
lies,* Argosy magazine presented a spe- 
cial report that showed those three 
themes cover just about all the headlines 
that the editors said they most wanted to 
print. Only exceptions came from The 
Boston Post, which wanted most of all 
the capture of the million-dollar Brink’s 
bandits, The Los Angeles Daily News, 
which wanted food for all, and from The 





*Whose claimed combined circulation of 15,500,- 
000 equals about 35 per cent of America’s total 
daily paper circulation. 
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Chicago Tribune, whose editors just 
couldn't seem to think of a thing they 
wanted (see cut) 

All tricked out with photos of 40 of the 
papers with the dream headlines dum- 
mied in, the report is dominated (80 per 
cent) by wishes for the fall of Russian 
dictatorship and an end of war. The re- 
mainder are just about evenly divided 
between cancer and the oldest preoccu- 
pation of them all—life after death. And 
that, in the long run, would probably be 
the biggest headline of them all. 
Argosy might have added a real |head- 
line of its own. In promotional ads this 
month, the magazine boasts of a first- 
quarter average circulation of slightly 
more than a million copies—a quarter- 
million more than the guarantee it makes 
to its advertisers. 


Temporary Obits 


Last week two national magazines 
died—with promises of reincarnation in 
the fall. 

First to go was the 26-year-old prob- 
lem publication Liberty. Throughout the 
"40s its circulation had dwindled from 
nearly 2,500,000 to its present 850,000. 
This month word got out that Liberty 
was finally flat broke. 

Alert for a bargain, Lawrence Holmes, 
editor of two bust-bearing roto-mags, 
Taboo and Night and Day, put in a 
secret bid for Liberty’s “name and good 
will.” Last week, after six days of dick- 
ering, Liberty’s latest publisher, Osborne 
Bond, called his 40 New York staffers 
into the magazine's business office. The 





In answering Argosy’s headline query, the lead story was slugged hope 
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Raymond C. Hill, Man- 
ager at Singapore, has 
26 years of experience 
with the Bank, 21 ofthem 
in Far EasternBranches. 


Singapore —“’ middleman” 
for southeastern Asia 


N 1818, Sir Stamford Raffles purchased Singapore Island from 

the Sultan of Johore as ‘‘an outpost for British traders on the 
China route.’’ Within a few decades, Singapore became one of 
the world’s great ports, serving as a clearing house for south- 
eastern Asia’s trade. 

Not only is Singapore the primary port for the Federation of 
Malaya, but to her piers and warehouses (““godowns’’) are 
funneled the varied products of her neighbors for reshipment 
to the West and the East. She is the world’s greatest market 
for rubber and tin. In turn, for distribution in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, and other nearby countries, Singapore buys from Europe, 
America, and Japan enough cotton goods to rank as a major 
market, together with machinery, motor vehicles, tools, chem- 
icals, grain, and tobacco and petroleum products. 

In 1948, the gross shipping tonnage handled by Singapore 
was about half that of the port of New York. Her combined 
exports and imports exceeded 1,100 million U.S. dollars. The 
largest single portion was her trade with the United States. 

Those interested in this trade will find the services of 
National City’s fully staffed Branch in Singapore invaluable. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street « 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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National City’s Singapore Branch is located on the street floor of the 
Union Building—shown above— overlooking the Singapore waterfront. 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
$02 Bartolomé Mitre 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 

CUBA 
Havana 

402 Presidente 

Zayas 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
West End 
11, Waterloo Place 


Rio de Janeiro 

Porto Alegre 

Recife (Pernambuco) 
Santos 

Sido Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 


Valparaiso 
CHINA 
Shanghai 


FRANCE 
Paris (IBC Branch) 
HONG KONG 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Osaka 
Yokohama 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Avenida Isabel 
la Catolica 54 
Republica 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 
PERU 
Lima 


PHILIPPINES 
Manila 
Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 
Clark Field 

PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


SINGAPORE 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 














Its 4 ears... 
not just 3 


that lead the lowest price field 


The Studebaker Champion is 
one of the 4 lowest price 
largest selling cars ! 


‘1487 


for Studebaker Champion Custom 6-pass. 2-door sedan as shown 
This is the South Bend delivered price and includes Federal Tax. 
it does not include transportation from South Bend, 
or state and local taxes, if any. 
Comparably low prices on other 
Studebaker Champion Custom models—4-door sedan, 
5-pass. Starlight coupe, business coupe. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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Newsweek—A. Rollo 


The World-Telegram and Sun’s copy desk on the strike’s third day 


stockholders and committee of creditors 
who own Liberty, he explained, had sold 
out to Holmes. The August edition, all 
ready for final OK’s, would be scrapped 
and so would all personnel. Stunned staff 
members were told that only two more 
days’ wages awaited them. The new 
owner commented that when Liberty re- 
appears in September, the only familiar 
things will be the name and “the appeal.” 

The other death-birth cycle was less 
gloomy. After four years in which each 
monthly issue had contained at least 
one nationally significant exposé of Com- 
munist subversion, small (about 10,000 
circulation) but important (it broke the 
Amerasia case) Plain Talk magazine 
ceased publication to make way for a 
bigger, more comprehensive successor. 

Scheduled to be published in New 
York later this year, it will be called The 
Freeman, appear fortnightly, and carry 
on Plain Talk’s antitotalitarian work. It 
will also deal with “American life and 
international affairs in all their aspects— 
cultural, political, and economic—and 
always in relation to their bearing on 
individual freedom.” Co-editors of The 
Freeman, backed by twenty months’ 
operating capital, are Henry Hazlitt, who 
will continue also as a contributing editor 
of Newsweek, and John Chamberlain, 
who will resign as an editor of Life to 
become a full-time Freeman. 


‘We Have Aspirin’ 

Around the corner from the strike- 
bound New York World-Telegram and 
Sun last week, pickets rested and got 
coffee at a CIO Newspaper Guild 
canteen in the loft of a doll factory. 
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Beside the coftee urns, which were pour- 
ing out about 100 gallons a day, a sign 
reminded them that “We have aspirin.” 

Nothing could have been more appro- 
priate. Just before the strike began, on 
June 13, management had offered a 
$113.50-a-week top minimum for 
reporters, second highest for dailies in 
the city (The Post leads with $117), 
but had rejected demands that nine out 
of every ten business and editorial staffers 
be Guild members. If other matters 
hadn’t been involved, a compromise 
might have been reached. 

Among other things, the strike was a 
testing ground for AFL-CIO unity. Since 
the strike’s beginning, members of AFL 
craft unions (printers, stereotypers, etc. ) 
represented at The World-Telegram had 
refused to cross the Guild’s 400-man, 
24-hour picket line. They countered man- 
agement’s charges of contract violation 
by claiming that their safety would be 
endangered by going to work. 

The careful plans that World-Telegram 
executive editor Lee Wood had made 
to put out the paper with the 48 editorial 
employees who stayed on the job were 
wasted. Without printers, pressmen, en- 
gravers, and stereotypers, the paper, 
whose 600,000 daily copies usually 
require the services of five separate 
printing plants around Manhattan, was 
helpless. Otherwise the strike might not 
have been much of a blow. It would 
have pared payrolls, but allowed pub- 
lication, during a time when Scripps- 
Howard’s proudest showcase was still 
spending more money than it took in as 
a result of absorbing The New York Sun 
five months ago. As it stood, however, 
each day of the strike was cutting off 
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Nov will find that Magnavox is as 
noticeably superior in perform- 
ance as it is in fine cabinetry. 
This greater value is yours at low 
cost. Prices start at just $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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—all lovens fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


























Westinghouse 


Air Conditioning 
Suits 








| sen competitors who have air ‘ 
conditioning have found that | 
year-round sales levels are higher 
because their patrons prefer cool 
comfort. Your merchandise looks 
and feels better — therefore, it sells te 
better. And the Westinghouse UNIT- 
AIRE will fit into a small space, usu- 

ally without store alterations. The {& 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
Distributor listed in your classified 
telephone directory will give you F 
complete information on any type 

of installation. Or, write for folder 
SM-5206 to Westinghouse Elec- 

tric Corporation, Sturtevant Di- 

vision, 219 Damou Street, ‘ 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. » 
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revenue guessed at upwards of $100,000. 

In a warehouse, the 30 Vari-type 
machines The World-Telegram had 
bought several years ago, so that stenog- 
raphers could set its type in case of a 
strike, lay useless. 

Efforts of Federal mediators brought 
no settlement as the strike finished its 
first seven days, but everyone, realizing 
the gravity of a long stalemate, was 
hoping for good news from another medi- 
ation meeting early this week. 


Significance ~- 


Inevitably The World-Telegram and 
Sun’s circulation was beginning to slip 
away to other papers. Getting it back 
would be expensive. Other papers, even 
as they reached for it, knew that a 
costly strike could also happen to them. 
What they could seek as a remedy: 
negotiation of all Guild contracts at one 
time by the Publishers Association of 
New York City, as is now the practice 
with typographical contracts. 

The strike’s lesson to labor was the 
paralyzing force of unity. Without the 
craft-union support, the white-collar 
Newspaper Guild would bleed dry. 
Already it had levied an assessment of 
five per cent on salaries of all New York 
members to provide $25-$80 weekly pay- 
ments for the nearly 500 Guildsmen who 
“hit the bricks.” 


Eisler’s Scoop 


For more than a month Gerhard Eisler 
had been on the spot as Soviet Russia’s 
propaganda minister for East Germany. 
Moscow directives such as “justify the 
announcement that no more German 
prisoners of war will be sent home from 
the Soviet” had been virtually impossible 
to fulfill. And the propaganda fizzle of the 
Berlin “youth putsch” (Newsweek, June 
5) made matters worse. 

Last week the owlish little Communist 
seemed to have done a lot to redeem 
himself with a grandstand play almost as 
dramatic as his boat-hopping flight from 
America to avoid punishment for passport 
fraud and contempt of Congress. At a 
special press conference in his Berlin 
headquarters—the marble-trimmed Stein- 
halle, whence Goebbels once directed 
the Nazis’ tub-thumping—Eisler glowed 
as he introduced a new convert to Com- 
munism: John Peet, a cadaverous, 34- 
year-old British newspaperman who had 
been heading up the important Berlin 
bureau of Reuters’ news agency. Trem- 
bling slightly and perspiring, Peet spoke 
in German as he told why he was re- 
nouncing his citizenship and applying for 
Soviet sanctuary: He was becoming a 
“tool of the American organized war ma- 
chine ... a debasing fate.” And “war- 
mongering’ was turning “my England 
into an impotent American colony.” 

Few of the men who heard Peet were 





deeply surprised. Although his Reuters’ 
dispatches had been pretty straight, col- 
leagues knew they could depend upon 
him for a private defense of any twist in 
the current Communist line. His training 
in that line of work, as a matter of fact, 
stretched all the way back to service with 
the Red-dominated International Brigade 
in the Spanish civil war. In March his 
second wife, an Austrian escapee from 
the Soviet sector, had left him. The 
reason, associates now guessed, was 


dread of returning to Red rule. 
With that background, it was doubtful 
if Peet could be used as convincing bait 
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John Peet: A story in Red ink 


for Eisler’s immediate, open invitation to 
other Western reporters to cross over be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But at headquar- 
ters, in Moscow, Peet’s hope that he 
could now “make a contribution to world 
peace” might well mean peace, at least, 
for Gerhard Eisler. 


Hellbox 


PIn New York last week the Communist 
Daily Worker tried an old capitalist stunt 
to increase circulation. It crowed about 
the prominent men who read the paper. 
To illustrate the point, The Daily 
Worker’s promotion staff chose a dignified 
picture of Chicago Tribune publisher 
Col. Robert R. McCormick and captioned 
it: “The Colonel has a ‘nose for news’ 
... He reads The Daily Worker.” 

PAnother Communist paper, The Daily 
Worker in London, had to suspend publi- 
cation for a day when, its fifteen-man 
delivery staff went on strike. Manage- 
ment, they claimed, had been discrim- 
inating against rank-and-file union 
members by allowing only Communists to 
fill supervisory and executive vacancies. 
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HEAD CLERK ADMITS — 
PILFERING CASH 
FOR 12 YEARS 


Officials of 
Department Store today gs 
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STOCK CLERK CONFESSES 
SECRET SALES OF WARE- 
HOUSE MERCHANDISE 


Police last night trapped a clerk 
pase selling them merchandise 



















CLERK CHARGED WITH 
AIDING IN SHOPLIFTING 
RACKET | 


A $5,000 shoplifting racket was 
broken yesterday, and six people 
‘eager as the result : ’ 


WATCHMAN LET GANG 
IN, POLICE CHARGE 












TIMEKEEPER ADMITS 
FRAUDULENT ENTRIES 


Falsifyi fing time records of em- 
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FOREMAN CONFESSES 
THEFT OF MATERIALS 


teenies, construction 
foreman for the 
Cc onstruction Company, today con- 
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) Led /, protects you 
against Employe 





Dishonesty Losses 





H’ can’t stop dishonesty among your employes 
. - but he can stop losses to your company from 


. with a Blanket Bond! 


Careful studies of thousands of embezzlers prove 
that it is impossible to judge the trustworthiness of 


employe dishonesty . 


employes, for the average embezzler is not the crimi- 
nal type! 

By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- 
ard of guesswork as to which employe may be tempt- 
ed. Call him today, and get the details on how a 





Blanket Bond protects your company from any loss- 
es because of any fraudulent act by any employe! 


The results of a thirty-month inquiry into the char- 
acteristics of 1001 embezzlers are contained in “Em- 
bezzlers, Postwar,” a new book which your U.S.F.&G. 
Agent will be glad to give you without obligation. 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25, who has the name 
and address of your nearest U.S. F.& G. Agent. 

















» United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DUCTOR OR LAWYER 











United Church’s 25th 


On June 10, 1925, in what was then 
Toronto’s temple of sport, the Arena 
Gardens, a 53-year-old Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. George C. Pidgeor stood 
with 7,000 Canadians to consummate the 
union of three church groups—Methodist, 
Congregational, and most Presbyterians 
—into the United Church of Canada. 
He that day became the first moderator. 

Last week, with 15,000 others (thou- 
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on union recommended that members 
pledge themselves to “seek to achieve 
organic union” with the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. Previously, the Anglican 
General Synod had proposed the same 
plan. The proposals were greeted with 
mixed feelings by church higher-ups, 
since the United Church has no bishops 
while the Anglican is an episcopal body. 
But the rank-and-file favors union. 

The proposed union will come up for 
discussion at both churches’ top-policy 
meetings in September. Dr. Gordon Sisco, 
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Toronto Telegram 


The United Church of Canada looks forward to larger union 


sands joined in listening on a national 
radio hookup), he stood up straight and 
tall, despite his 78 years, in Toronto's 
present temple of sport, Maple Leaf 
Gardens, to commemorate the 25th anni- 
versary of what is perhaps the most 
successful experiment in church union 
in modern times. 

Today the United Church is the larg- 
est non-Roman body in Canada with 
2,500,000 communicants under its “pas- 
toral care.” It has 3,187 ministers—in- 
cluding almost a score of women—almost 
6,500 houses of worship, and some 
$100,000,000 worth of property. In 1949 
alone, it raised $20,000,000. The United 
Church played a large part in forming 
the Canadian Council of Churches in 
1944 and is itself a member of the Fed- 
eral and World Councils of Churches. 

But more than all this, says its present 
moderator, Dr. Willard Brewing, has 
been “the contagious influence of our 
union ...over other areas of Christendom 
. .. It was the first large-scale translation 
of ecumenical theory . .. into practice.” 

Three weeks ago the United Church 
went a big step farther. Its commission 


72 


secretary of the United Church General 
Council, was confident last week of the 
ultimate outcome. “They said back in 
those early days,” he recalls, “that you 
couldn't unite Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists—one with a Scot- 
tish background, the others English. This 
will come too.” The earliest possible date 
for a final decision: 1952. 


Sky Pilots 


At the end of the second world war. 
top Air Force chiefs, Gens. H. H. Arnold 
and Carl Spaatz, began to talk about a 
new kind of chaplaincy to give ministers 
a real and vital role in the military. Army 
chaplains had served air personnel until 
the Air Force was split from the Army by 
the Unification Act. By June 1949 the 
Air Force chaplains had set up their own 
Washington headquarters, and the fol- 
lowing month Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
had picked an architect for the new plan. 
He was a 6-foot 2-inch Methodist named 
Col. Charles I. Carpenter. 

The 44-year-old chaplain—nicknamed 
“Chappy,” “Carp,” and, most appropri- 


ately “The Flying Carp”—had long talked 
about a program whereby “the chaplain 
ought to be a religious specialist who’can 
advise the military, and who at the same 
time can be included in the family.” 
“Carp” was boosted to a major general, 
named chief of Air Force chaplains, and 
told to go ahead. 

Last week, after a year of hard work, 
General Carpenter’s “foolproof plan” was 
going full blast. The 461 Air Force 
chaplains—29 per cent Catholic, 3 per 
cent Jewish, and 68 per cent Protestant— 
were working as military chaplains had 
never done before in peacetime. 

With a background of four years’ col- 
lege and three years in a seminary, they 
have undergone full orientation in the 
Air Force. Averaging under 40 years of 
age, they were ordered to attend regular 
air-base lectures on everything from the 
weather to organization, types of aircraft, 
what makes a jet engine run. “This way,” 
said General Carpenter, “the cha, lain 
learns to talk turkev to the airman.” 

At Laekland Air Base in San Antonio, 
Texas—where all Air Force recruits enter 
—22 chaplains worked tirelessly to inter- 
view every new man 50 minutes after he 
entered the Air Force. One hard-worked 
chaplain at Yokote, Japan, managed to 
set up a ham radio station so his boys 
could talk to their families at home. 
Others wrote sermons, packaged them 
with hymns, arid dropped them by para- 
chute to remote Alaska stations. 

General Carpenter drives himself as 
hard as his chaplains, operating out of an 
informal Pentagon office (his library in- 
cludes Copeland’s “10,000 Jokes, Toasts, 
and Stories” as well as the Bible). He is 
especially pleased by the new friendship 
between commanders and _ chaplains— 
won through hard work and the chap- 
lains’ effort to understand an airman’s 
job. “At last,” “Carp” believes, “the chap- 
lain is off the defensive.” 


Strength in Numbers 


Church membership in all faiths of the 
United States took an upward swoop of 
2,426,723 during the year of 1949. Ac- 
cording to The Christian Herald, non- 
denominational monthly magazine which 
released its annual survey this week, the 
grand total of American church mem- 
bers now stands at an all-time high 
of 81,862,328. 

This figure, says the Herald, repre- 
sents more than 54 per cent of the 
population as contrasted with less than 
20 per cent in 1880 and some 35 per cent 
at the beginning of this century. The 
ratio of worshippers remains virtually the 
same, with 59 per cent Protestants, 33 
per cent Catholics, 6 per cent Jewish, 
and 2 per cent all others (such as Ortho- 
dox, Buddhists, and Spiritualists). For 
the first time, members of Jewish con- 
gregations have hit the 5,000,000 mark. 


Newsweek, June 26, 1950 





























Eat 
it i 


Snake oil is wonderful stuff! 


“Just try it once, dear friends, just try it once 





and you'll never be without it. For nervousness, 





for upset stomach, for all types of aches and ails, 
for building the blood! It’s good, my friends. It’s 


just naturally the best!” 











There’s a peculiar brand of “snake oil” being 
peddled in America today. It’s the “cure-all” 
variety whose sponsors talk like this: “Let the 
federal government solve our problems by running 
things. Let it take over the doctors . . . the railroads 
... the electric light and power companies... and 
other industries and services.” 


Most of these people would say they’re against 
socialism. They just think control of this business 
or that industry or service by the government 
would benefit themselves, or their community, or 
maybe everybody. 


What they don’t realize is: when any govern- 
ment takes over enough things, socialism comes 





automatically. 





Every time you let government take another 
control, you lose another freedom. And every lost 
freedom moves you closer to a socialistic U. S. A. 
Socialism’s promises might sound soothing and 
inviting. But so do the promises of the man selling 
snake oil. Neither cures anything. Both are dan- 
gerous when people fall for them. 

* * * 
The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light 
and Power Companies* which publish this ad- 
vertisement are fighting creeping socialism 
wherever we find it. We believe it’s your battle, 
too. Why not talk it over this week with five of 
your friends and neighbors? The threat of 
American socialism is everyone’s problem 
because it’s everyone’s danger. 








*Names on request from this magazine 














Cleans Air — Cuts Absenteeism! 
Auto Agency Executive Lauds 
Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY —“The six 


Frigidaire Air Conditioners we installed 
in our large service department have so 
improved working conditions that absentee- 
ism has been sharply reduced,” says 
Edward Kammler, Jr., vice-president of 
Union Buick Co., 339 N. Broad St. “We're 
successfully combatting the effects of heat 
generated by car motors, in addition to hot 
weather. Our Frigidaire Water Cooler, too, 
helps keep employee efficiency high.” 

T & T Refrigeration Sales & Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., sold and installed the 


equipment. 
{uly To meet your needs, 


Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





S-/f- Contained 


Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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ROWING: 


Marietta Mix-up 


Last week go-getters in the little Ohio 
river town of Marietta, Ohio, had a 500- 
man.committee on the job. College pen- 
nants were strung across Putnam Street 
for blocks. Pictures of rowing coaches 
and their crews were displayed in store 
windows. The chauffeur service fur- 
nished by Alpha Xi sorority girls made 
such a hit with crewmen that Coach 
Al Ulbrickson of Washington discreetly 
hired a bus for his boys. 

The ordinary spectator wasn’t left to 
shift for himself. An unusually long, 42- 
car observation train was assembled 
along the banks of the Ohio, carrying 
bleachers for 5,600 persons; seats for 
another 10,000 were erected at the point 
where the big race would end. The 
Chamber of Commerce laid down tem- 
porary price ceilings (45 cents for a shot 
of whisky, $1.60 for a_ three-course 
chicken dinner) and the local police 
went on twelve-hour shifts to protect 
people from pickpockets and what all. 
And after laboring thus mightily for their 
first Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
regatta—shanghaied the past winter 
away from Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where it 
originated in 1895—the go-getters could 
only sit back on regatta eve and glumly 
listen to the rain. 

The system of dams and locks control- 


ling the Ohio and an upriver tributary, 


the Muskingum, had seemed virtually to 
assure a “mill-pond” course—a big point 
to IRA officials tired of the complaints 


about wicked currents at Poughkeepsie. 
But for hours last Friday night the rain 
came down in buckets. Next morning the 
Muskingum, swollen enough betore, was 
seething out into the Ohio—smack into 
the course that had been set for the big 
race. Borne on the flood waters were, 
among other hazardous bits of flotsam, 
whole trees. 

For the rest of a sunny day no tactful 
person asked whether Marietta would 
get another chance to put on the IRA 
show. The crowd, perhaps 25,000, was 
only half as big as expected. Twice the 
observation train forced delays in the 
program; sagging bleachers made it nec- 
essary to rid two cars of passengers who 
had paid $5 a head. The varsity race, 
scheduled for 4 o'clock, went off at 6:05. 
And because of the troublesome Musk- 
ingum at the top of the debris-fringed 
course, the varsity event had to be run 
off at a distance of only 2 miles instead of 
its traditional 3. 

Pacific Coast coaches, partial to the 
longer distance, were emphatically mif- 
fed. But the change didn’t keep them 
from dominating the show for the elev- 
enth time in its last thirteen renewals. 

The University of Washington won the 
freshman race, with Navy second and 
Cornell third, and also captured junior 
varsity honors ahead of California and 
Navy. The Washington varsity, sticking 
to a long and smooth 31-beat stroke most 
of the way, took charge about three- 
quarters of a mile from the start and won 
by two and a half lengths from California 
for the Huskies’ fourth sweep of IRA 
regattas. Third, ahead of the East’s MIT, 
came yet another Far West boat and the 


Acme 


No. 3: Last week Skip Hershey of St. Augustine, Fla., was fatally 
burned when a crash in a stock-car race at Atlanta, Ga., set his auto 
ablaze. He was the third driver killed at Lakewood Speedway in 1950. 


Newsweek, June 26, 1950 
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The Keghit Ly 


The invading Spanish Armada 
which sailed into the English Channel 
in 1588 consisted of 130 high, wide 
and clumsy vessels. The 90 fighting 
vessels of the English were long, nar- 
row and low, but more maneuverable 
than the enemy’s. English armament 
distribution was superior and there 
were fireships, an effective form of 
equipment which terrorized the in- 
vaders. The use of the right equipment 
against Philip’s warfleet started the 
downfall of the Spanish Empire. 








tmeye) BEAT PHILIP’S ARMADA 


Use of the right equipment helps to get the job done right. 
The Norfolk and Western Railway’s equipment is right in all 
phases for the heavy-duty railroad service it performs. During 
the four postwar years, the N. & W. has spent and authorized more 
than $105,000,000 in a continuing campaign of improvements to 
its physical plant... for the right equipment... powerful 
modern steam locomotives, new freight and passenger cars... 
improved track, new signal systems, stronger bridges, modern- 
ized stations, expanded yards ...a huge new merchandise 
freight pier at the Port of Norfolk, a great new tunnel, new engine 
terminals . . . and many more betterments all over the railroad. 
It adds up this way: The Norfolk and Western has the right 
equipment and other modern facilities to provide fast, 
safe, dependable rail service — Precision Transporta- 
tion. Through consistent research, planning ahead, 
and the willingness to invest large sums to give better 


Be OE ew | I~ — service to customers, the Norfolk and Western will 






continue to have the right equipment to do the 
Rite! job right. 
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via NEWSWEEK 


was the Ghost that 
haunted the White House? 


See pages 143-150 of 


27 MASTERS OF POLITICS 


An analysis of political method 
By Raymond Moley 


W. 


Newsweek 


$3.50 at bookstores 
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day’s sentimental favorite, Stanford. Its 
oarsmen had been forced to go out and 
raise the price of the-trip ($3,500) 
by popular subscription. 


TENNIS: 


Kemprovement 


During the past winter’s profession- 
al-tennis tour, Richard (Big Pancho) 
Gonzales worked for a guaranteed 
$60,000; Francisco (Little Pancho) 
Segura was paid a reported $12,500— 
smallest sum on the player payroll—to 
warm up audiences for Gonzales’s ap- 


drives, and his feared service was at 
least equaled. Segura broke through it 
in the first set to win 6-4. 

Kramer had to work an hour to win 
the second set 10-8; Segura once was 
within two points of taking it and thrice 
scampered stubbornly to stave off 
Kramer at set-point. 

Far back in the stands they could hear 
Little Pancho gasping for air, and he 
sensed that “everyone theenk I am fee- 
neeshed.” Kramer breezed through the 
third set 6-1 and took a 3-2 lead in the 
next one. Then Segura really began to 
run on him again. 

Segura won a 6-4 set that had Kramer 


Newsweek 


Little Pancho left Kovacs in a heap 


pearances against Jack (Big Jake) 
Kramer. Big Pancho flubbed his job 
badly, losing 93 out of 121 matches. 
Little Pancho did his job well; audiences 
were invariably delighted with his furi- 
ous court coverage, his quick-change 
grins and grimaces, his almost pitiably 
pigeon-toed walk, and a collector's item 
in his game: a two-handed forehand 
stroke. Last week Little Pancho revealed 
that he also had some interesting ideas 
about handling Big Pancho’s job himself. 

Before the 5-foot-6 Segura’s match 
with 6-foot-1 Kramer in the semifinals of 
the national professional championships 
at Cleveland, the Spanish-Indian from 
Ecuador insisted: “I am much queecker 
than heem.” The great Kramer, unbeaten 
in a national tournament since an am- 
ateur failure at Wimbledon in 1946, 
strangely didn’t seem at all sure that 
Little Pancho was kidding himself. There 
was a hesitancy in his usually firm strok- 
ing. Noted for his attack, he often let 
his wiry opponent’s lobs pin him to the 
baseline. He was passed by Segura’s 


again looking hesitant in his shotmaking. 
The deciding fifth set also had Big Jake 
showing outright exhaustion. The man 
regarded as the world’s finest tennis 
.player blew seven of the last eight points 
on his own weary errors as Segura won 
6-3. “He just wore me out completely,” 
Kramer admitted. “I guess I’m getting 
too old [nearly 29].” 

The day after that two-and-a-half-hour 
ordeal Segura, 29 hir self this month, 
seemed chipper as ever for the cham- 
pionship final. He met another giant—the 
6-foot-3 power-stroking Frankie Kovacs— 
and literally ran the man’s big legs out 
from under him. Twice in the fourth set, 
with Segura leading at 2 sets to l, 
Kovacs took flops as his legs cramped up 
on him. Placed in a chair after Segura 
asked him to take a rest, he flopped out 
of that too and conceded the match. 

“My game,” Little Pancho explained, 
“has eemproved.” His salary would cer- 
tainly follow suit when the next tour's 
promoter started talking main-event 
terms with last winter's stooge. 


Newsweek, June 26, 1950 











De Luxe: 

specially 
elegant... 

uncommon. 


WEBSTER 


C as Li @ Sil “ipl tl Bourbon whiskey, 
Sabla in taste, uncommonly good - a Lita Widlker whiskey 


Miran Valker & Sons Sac. Peorta, ll. §6 Proof. 














Guard fair 
and scalp from 


Summer Sun! 




















Your hair's handsomer, your scalp feels 
better, when you give them extra protection 
against drying summer sun. Use Vitalis 
“Live-Action” care—Vitalis and the famous 
“60-Second Workout”—to guard hair, in- 
vigorate scalp. Get Vitalis today, at any drug 
counter or barber shop. 


Use LIVE-ACTION” 
and 


the 


60-Second Workout” 


ES 50 SECONDS’ massage—feel 


) z the difference in your scalp. 


















Vitalis stimulates scalp, pre- 
vents dryness, routs flaky dan- 
druff, helps check excessive 
falling hair. 


10 SECONDS’ combing—see 
the difference in your hair. 
Neater, handsomer --- set to 
stay. No “slicked-down” look. 
Vitalis contains no greasy 
petrolatum—just pure natural 
vegetable oil. 


























@ Many skin specialists 
prescribe two of Vitalis’ 
basic ingredients for dry, 
flaky scalp. The Vitalis 
workout stimulates scalp, 
prevents dryness. 
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Maybe in Memoriam 


by JOHN LARDNER 


VERY five years or so, to keep my 
E stake in the wrestling game from 
moldering, I lay claim to the world’s 
championship in behalf of my Italo- 
Saxon lion, Hereward “Muscles” 
Quattrociocchi, through whose veins 
(on the left side) courses the blood 
of the Caesars and (to starboard) 
the purple hemoglobin of 
Hengest and Horsa. 

There is no question that 
Muscles is the highest-born 
wrestler in existence—that 
is, if he still exists. When 
last heard from, he was in 
Kurdistan, wrestling exclu- 
sively with leopards, —be- 
tween the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab Rivers. That was 
some time ago. A rumor 
leaked out that one of the Kurdish 
leopards forgot whose turn it was one 
night and confused Muscles with a 
Wiener Schnitzel. This report, if 
sound (it could be a Kurdish canard), 
may be said to weaken my claim. 


OWEVER, alive or dead, Quattro- 
H ciocchi is the only wrestler I own, 
and in the present anarchic state of 
wrestling, I have no hesitation in as- 
serting his rights. Dead or alive, he 
can beat any of the contemporary 
world’s champions. That is natural for 
a man who blends, in one container, 
the genes of Caligula and the heritage 
of Alfred the Great and Hardicanute. 

Today, if you call for a world’s 
wrestling champion, one of the fol- 
lowing will raise his hand: Gorgeous 
George, Antonino Rocca, Gene Stan- 
lee (Mr. America), Yukon Eric, Frank 
Sexton, Primo Carnera, or Don Eagle. 
It depends on which way you are 
looking. If you are prudent, you will 
keep your eyes shut. 

Eagle, an aboriginal, wears a scalp- 
lock and not much else. He knows the 
secret of the Indian Death Trap, 
which was handed down to him (with 
kid gloves) by Chief Little Wolf. I 
know the secret myself, but will not 
divulge it, except to say that it would 
surprise you. That accounts for the 
look of amazement, not to say conster- 
nation, on Eagle’s pan. 

Gorgeous George is the fellow who 
wears or drinks perfume, I forget 
which. They tell me the difference is 
insignificant. Stanlee got the name 
Mr. America because he is descended 





from a family named America, on his 
mother’s side. Rocca, a South Ameri- 
can, bounces around, but so do 
checks. Carnera you know. If you 
don’t, I can introduce you. Eric and 
Sexton are a couple of fellows named 
Yukon and Frank. 

The threadbare quality of this kind 
of talent leaps to the eye. 
The fact is, there has not 
been a true test of cham- 
pionship standing since the 
heyday of Henri Deglane, 
who later turned square 
and became a war hero. 
While he wrestled, Deglane 
was a yardstick. .The cham- 
pion was the man who had 
bitten the largest piece out 
of Henri’s leg. Some truly 
important nibbles were taken, but for 
my money, no one in this special field 
of anthropophagy excelled Hereward 
“Muscles” Quattrociocchi. 

Muscles, if alive, is a fine specimen 
of wrestler in the further sense that he 
is cultured. Most wrestlers are. Not 
long ago, a spelling bee was con- 
ducted on the radio between a team 
of wrestlers and a team of boxers. 
The boxers, after a little early difficulty 
with the word “cat,” always a tricky 
one, went down on (if memory serves 
me) “apple.” Long after the last pugil- 
ist had gone off limping to his stall, 
the wrestlers were still cutting through 
words like “canaliferous” and “ptero- 
dactyl” like a knife through margarine. 


ULTURE, however, is all the present 
a crop has got, except for George’s 
scent, Eagle’s scalplock, Stanlee’s 
press clippings, and Carnera’s appe- 
tite Muscles Quattrociocchi has 
drawing power. Once, wrestling a 
Bedouin chieftain for the champion- 
ship of one of the better-known oases 
in the Sahara Desert, he broke the 
attendance record for waterholes. It 
is said that 40 Arabs and 38 camels 
came by during the six days the match 
lasted. True, they didn’t stay long, but 
that can be set down to the restless, 
nomadic nature of those desert tribes. 

It is sad to think of a bundle of 
energy, charm, and erudition like 
Muscles being eaten by a leopard. I'll 
say this, though, to console his fans: 
if it happened, somebody had a 
mighty sick leopard on his hands for 
the next couple of days. 
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ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 


be 
* 


To solve our national security problems. 


We need men of action—‘“‘double-duty” Americans 
willing to make a personal contribution 

to our nation’s strength. 

Francis W. McGovern is such a man. A hard working 
fireman for the N. Y. C., he still finds time to train 
with the 721st Railway Operating Battalion, 

U. S. Army Organized Reserve Corps. 

This summer, he is spending two weeks with his 
battalion insuring its immediate effectiveness 

in case of emergency. 

He and thousands of other Army Reservists are 
quietly, seriously undergoing peacetime training as 
their contribution to a strong, free, and 

peaceful America. 

Find out more about your Army’s Organized Reserve 
Corps at your nearest U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station or write directly to the 


Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, Dept. of 
the Army, Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


CPL. McGOVERN CLIMBING ABOARD AN ARMY LOCOMOTIVE AT FT. EUSTIS, VA. 
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QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 
100 % pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil processing equipment. . . 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world. 


40¢ per U.S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
80 
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Music for Detroit 


When the American Federation of 
Musicians’ ban on making phonograph 
records was lifted in December 1948, 
the union and the record manufacturers 
agreed to establish a trust fund so that 
out of some record royalties musicians 
were employed for free public concerts. 

The trustee named was Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, popular lawyer and music 
lover of Philadelphia. Just how he has 
been administering the trust fund was 
graphically illustrated this week in De- 
troit, when about 70 veterans of the 
defunct Detroit Symphony under Valter 
Poole began an eight-week summer sea- 
son of free concerts at the State Fair- 
grounds. Since the Detroit Symphony 
gave up in the face of mounting financial 
problems at the beginning of last season 
(Newsweek, Sept. 26, 1949), the city 
had been without an orchestra of its own, 
except for the 30-man Little Symphony. 

To stimulate interest in live music in 
Detroit, therefore, Rosenbaum offered 
$24,000 to underwrite a summer series— 
provided the city raise an equal amount. 
Henry H. Reichhold, chairman of the 
board of Reichhold Chemicals and form- 
er “angel” of the Detroit Symphony, 
offered to produce the- other $24,000, 
but he was a little late. Alfred Epstein 
president of the Pfeiffer Brewing Co., 
had beat him to it. 


Mindy Makes Good 


Had Mindy Carson not come along 
when she did, it would probably have 
been necessary for RCA Victor to invent 
her. Faced with Dinah Shore (Colum- 
bia) and Jo Stafford and Peggy Lee 
Capitol), the biggest recording outfit of 
them all had to have a real star girl 
singer of its own. An attempt to create 
one with the British-born Beryl Davis 
had flopped. So, just over a year ago, 
RCA Victor tried again and took the 
plunge with Mindy. 

Now that the first crucial year in the 
big time has passed, it is obvious to all 
concerned—and concerned, besides RCA 
Victor, is NBC, which put Mindy on the 
radio with a show of her own, and 
Twentieth Century-Fox, which signed 
her to a movie contract—that Miss Carson 
had more than made good. She was RCA 
Victor’s top-selling female popular singer. 
She had made good on the air and on 
choice television guest spots; all that 
stood in the way of making a movie was 
the selection of the right script. And this 
week station WNBC in New York cele- 
brated “A Salute to Mindy Carson.” 

In personal appearances in night clubs 
and in theaters, Miss Carson had been 
equally successful. Last week, when 
Mindy opened her second turn at the 
Copacabana in New York (she began at 


the club last June as the second attrac- 
tion, and then in one month was elevated 
to the star spot), she had been given a 
200 per cent boost in pay. It was obvious 
that Mindy had learned a lot in that 
year. Her fresh, natural charm had al- 
ways been apparent, but last year she 
had not settled in a style of her own. 
Some likened her looks to Ingrid 
Bergman’s, her voice to Lena Horne’s. 
This year she is completely mistress of an 
approach all her own—and the result 
is captivating. 

Finding herself was not easy. Mindy 
was born in the Bronx in New York City 
just under 23 years ago. She was a tom- 
boy who loved sports and made good 
grades. She worked in a Fifth Avenue 
candy shop, but she also wanted to sing, 
although she could not even read music. 
A cousin in Tin Pan Alley introduced her 
around, and one of the best contacts she 
made was Eddie Joy of the Santly-Joy 
music publishing firm. He became her 
manager and, last summer, her husband. 

But Mindy was almost too wholesome. 
“I had no poise to speak of,” she con- 
fesses. “I had no clothes, and I had to 
learn how to walk. It was really a prob- 
lem. But then I made my mind up: “This 
is silly. I have to do it. And I want to get 
there fast’.” She did. 


Mindy Carson got there fast 
Newsweek, June 26, 1950 





Do you realize 
youve justlived through a year 
TO CONFOUND THE EXPERTS 


a year of predictions that didn’t come true, crises that evaporated . . . but also a 
year of tremendously important events? 


How much of the news of this amazing year did you miss? 


How much do you still remember? 
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Give yourself this test. 
How many of these 


questions can you answer? 


What was the biggest 
and most important 
newsbreak of 1949? 


What two countries 
staged a successful ballet 
invasion of the U.S. in 
1949? 


What were the two new 
wonder drugs that made 
headlines in 1949? 


What 1949 novel was 
considered most repre- 
sentative of present 
American intellectual 
temper ? 


What popular hit song 
of 1949 was written by 
two British spinsters ? 


Newsweeks 





ERE IS THE MOST READABLE, accurate, authoritative account of 
world events of 1949. It is written by crack reporters and inter- 
preted by expert analysts. Newsweek's History of Our Times is not just 
a republication of matter that has previously appeared — but a completely 
new account written especially for this book by the experienced board of 
Newsweek editors. 


WALTER WINCHELL says: 


“What a picture of 1949! Newsweek's History of Our Times makes me 


realize what a year we lived through. Wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world!” 


No other record of this memorable year is SO 
The Contents Include: | COMPLETE, SO READABLE, SO HELPFUL. 
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ARTS, SCIENCES and Please send me, for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION on approval 
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‘Sunset Boulevard’: Hollywood Tale 


That Gloria Swanson 


The Washington Post’s story shouted: 
10,000 TURN OUT FOR HOME SHOW OPEN- 
ING, WATCH GLORIA SWANSON BUSS AUTO 
WINNER. The Daily Oklahoman cried: 
HERE'S GLORIA SWANSON: AT 51, SHE'S 
STILL THE BEES KNEES. 


Within six weeks Gloria Swanson’s 
headlines had been duplicated in thirteen 
cities from Boston to Denver. Madam 
Minister Perle Mesta herself in her 
downiest dream could not have antici- 
pated this kind of welcome. And yet, 
Miss Swanson was not traveling as an 
official of her republic. Her working status 
was simply that of an advance agent for 
a Paramount film called “Sunset Boule- 
vard” (see cover). 

It was, however, no ordinary film. 
“Sunset Boulevard” had received an enor- 
mous amount of national word-of-mouth 


Makes Great 


and publicity buildup anticipating its 
August release. And for three exceed- 
ingly good reasons: 

1—It had been written by Charles 
Brackett and Billy Wilder, the almost 
infallible Paramount production battery 
(“Ninotchka,” “The Lost Weekend”). 

2—Its story had to do—as hundreds of 
previewers had seen and _let it be known— 
with Hollywood itself, in a way that it 
had never been seen before. 

3—It had as its lead Gloria Swanson, 
more magnificently theatrical than she 
had ever been before—and the nation 
was filled to bursting with men and 
women of a certain age who knew just 
how theatrically wonderful she could be. 

Limited Species: By latest count, 
there are only thirty-six whooping cranes 
in the United States. Of the authentic 
species, Movie Star, there are even less. 





Salome at last. A deranged Swanson plays a final role 





There are and have been uncountable 
transient film actresses in the queer half- 
century of the movie business—the 
avowed tramps, the fake Westover girls, 
the ersatz ladies, et al., but not many 
Movie Stars. Perhaps Marion Davies was 
one. Bette Davis is and so are Marlene 
Dietrich, Joan Crawford, and Greta 
Garbo. Their hallmark is elusive. Their 
glamour and authority are beyond a 
wary early dinner at Dave Chasen’s in 
a band leader’s company, their courage 
and industrial experience beyond any- 
thing that thousands of quickie inferiors 
will ever comprehend. They, for example, 
don’t dress like tramps, schoolgirls, or 
ladies. They dress, on and off the screen, 
like Movie Stars. They are to the rest of 
their diurnal sisters as Joe Louis is to the 
prize ring’s preliminary boys. 

Gloria Swanson has been a Movie Star 
for 32 years, the first celluloid love of 
practically every American male who has 
a touch of gray at the temples. Hence 
the nation’s current reception of Miss 
Swanson. And hence her selection for 
easily her greatest role. 

The Pieture: Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood and Beverly Hills moves both 
in time and space. It passes beside the 
fabulous, historical Hollywood that F. 
Scott Fitzgerald was trying to write about 
in “The Last Tycoon” (and which the 
film “A Star Is Born” didn’t quite con- 
vey); the Hollywood of vast fake Span- 
ish Baroque homes that remember the 
days when the Internal Revenue Bureau 
was much kinder to large personal in- 
comes. And the curving street also 
touches the shores of the present-day 
benzedrine community. “Sunset Boule- 
vard,” the film, does likewise. 

The film begins with a corpse floating 
in a Beverly Hills swimming pool and 
the dead man’s voice, narrating the record 
of the few fantastic months preceding 
his death. The man is Joe Gillis 
(William Holden) a low-bracket screen 
writer who eludes a pair of auto-finance 
men by hiding his car in the garage of 
a magnificent and decayed mansion. Joe 
is cautiously surveying the unkempt 
grounds when a very somber butler 
beckons from the door and informs him 
that the lady of the house is awaiting 
him upstairs. Joe’s first glimpse of the 
lady of the house, Norma Desmond ( Miss 
Swanson), is in the room where her dead 
pet chimpanzee is lying in state. Both 
Norma and the butler Max (Eric von 
Stroheim) have mistaken Joe for the pet 
undertaker. The moviegoer who nods 
after this scene had better consult his 
personal physician. 

When Norma, the retired great lady 
of the silent screen, learns that Joe is 
a writer, she hires him to help her edit 
the scenario she has written for her re- 
turn to the films as Salome. For Norma, 
the silent film was the true actors’ med- 
ium and the tinny sound track is merely 
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a desperate, intrusive substitute. “We 
didn’t need dialogue!” she tells Joe one 
night as they watch an old Desmond 
film. “We had faces!” (She concedes 
that Garbo has a face.) 

Naturally the Desmond mausoleum has 
its own projection booth. It also has a 
vast, cluttered living room with ponder- 
ous furniture, cavernous fireplace, and 
the tile floor that Rudolph Valentino 
found just right for his tango; the pipe 
organ, the gold-plated piano, the point- 
less gewgaws and fripperies, and, above 
all, the scattered gallery of a hundred 
photographs all commemorating Norma 
Desmond in various phases of her career. 
Less naturally, Joe discovers that none 
of the doors have locks. Madame, Max 
tells him, has suicidal tendencies. 

It is the perfect setting for the un- 
healthy liaison between the opportun- 
istic writer and aging actress who refuses 
to believe that her public has forgotten 
her. That their relationship is touching 
as well as sordid, that Norma is a pathetic 
and desperate creature, and Joe a con- 
fused guy rather than a heel is the result 
of some extra special finesse in the 
Brackett and Wilder picture’s extraordi- 
nary writing, direction, and acting. 

From Norma’s first sly maneuvers to 
keep Joe with her, to her utter mental 
collapse when she knows at last that he 
is leaving, “Sunset Boulevard” is packed 
with scenes that frighteningly blend 
Hollywood’s past and present into a 
plausible nightmare. Norma’s fortnightly 
bridge games with her old cronies 
(played by Anna Q. Nilsson, H. B. 
Warner, and Buster Keaton) are classi- 
fied by Joe as “the waxworks.” Her visit 
to a Cecil B. De Mille set in the forlorn 
hope of interesting her old director in 
the Desmond comeback (De Mille 
played by De Mille) is a bewildering 
reminder of how much the industry has 
changed with sound (and how little De 
Mille has). Then there is the nostalgic, 
oddly moving scene in which Norma, 
to amuse her bored and pampered lover, 
does her parasol-twisting take-off of a 
Mack Sennett bathing beauty and a de- 
lightful, mincing impersonation of her 
(and Miss Swanson’s) old movie friend 
Charlie Chaplin. 

Other Credits: In a role all the more 
difficult by reason of Joe’s vacillating 
bouts with his self-respect, William 
Holden gives a performance that could 
be matched by few young actors on the 
American stage or screen. Nancy Olson is 
equally right as the wholesome girl—a 
new screen character, the kid whose 
family was in the movies—he has the 
decency to reject. De Mille, naturally, 
gives a smooth portrayal of the great man 
busy filming “Samson and Delilah,” and 
von Stroheim is fine as the butler who 
was Norma’s first husband and (like him- 
self) once the greatest director of the 
silent screen. 
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A good deal of the film is uncomfort- 
ably close to the lives of the performers. 
For instance, there is a scene in which 
Max projects for Joe and Norma a se- 
quence from “Queen Kelley,” a Swanson 
movie that von Stroheim directed in 1928 
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The Swanson glamour, idolized in “Music in the Air” (with John Boles) ... 
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and was never released in the United 
States. But whatever Miss Swanson’s af- 
finity for the has-been she portrays, her 
performance is little short of magnificent. 

The best of it comes last, when the 
deranged murderess, moving past the 
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. +. was always there in “Sadie Thompson” and “Madame Sans Géne” 
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police to the waiting ambulance, believes 
that finally she is at work again and that 
the waiting newsreel cameras are the 
lenses her director Max has banked to 
catch her great entrance as Salome. 
The betting in the industry is that 
Gloria Swanson’s 63rd vehicle will win 
her and it an Academy Award. 
Although Hollywood box-office histo- 
ries may record her as “the greatest of 
them all,” the glamour girl was never 
regarded as a first-rate actress. Born in 





ame Sans Géne.” She was the first Amer- 
ican star to make a film in that country. 
On her return to Hollywood Paramount 
gave her a new contract calling for 
$18,000 a week. This the justifiably con- 
fident Swanson turned down in favor of 
organizing her own company and releas- 
ing her films such as “Sadie Thompson” 
through United Artists, of which she 
became an owner-member. 

Late in 1932 Miss Swanson retired 
from the entertainment world and _ be- 





“Sunset’s” people: Keaton, Nilsson, Holden, De Mille, Swanson, Warner 


Chicago on March 27, 1899, Gloria got 
into the movies at the age of 14. She 
was taken to the Essanay studios in Chi- 
cago by her aunt one day, and a director 
cast her experimentally in a minor role. 
Two years later she was in Hollywood 
starring in Mack Sennett comedies. It 
wasn’t until Cecil B. De Mille took her on 
in 1918, however, that the actress started 
going places. 

Under De Mille’s shrewd guidance in 
such memorabilia as “Don’t Change Your 
Husband” (in which she was a torrid 
vamp), “Male and Female” (her first 
smash hit), and “Affairs of Anatol” (again 
the exotic temptress), Gloria was en- 
throned as the screen’s undisputed 
Queen of Glamour. When Paramount 
assumed her contract in 1921 she was 
switched to a series of society dramas 
that channeled her “svelte,” feline-faced 
charm in a specialized direction, and 
Gloria became one of “the world’s best 
dressed women.” 

Revolting against the role of clothes- 
horse, the actress went to France in 1924 
to appear in a Napoleonic drama, “Mad- 
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came a business woman. She dissolved 
her film unit and subsequently, following 
earlier business ventures, founded Multi- 
prises, Inc., to import patents that had 
been developed and commercialized in 
Europe. Typical imports were a cutting 
tool for alloys, a superior type of plastic 
button, and a cheap, resistant luminous 
paint for marking roads and street num- 
bers. This last enterprise brought Gloria 
Swanson in direct conflict with Adolf 
Hitler, who confiscated the first shipment, 
banned the rest, and unaccountably sent 
the inventor to a concentration camp. 

Beginning with Wallace Beery, whom 
she wed when she was 17, Gloria has 
married and divorced Herbert K. 
Somborn, the Marquis de la Falaise de 
Coudraye, Michael Farmer, and William 
M. Davey. Her three children are Mrs. 
Robert Anderson (Gloria Somborn), the 
mother of her three grandchildren; 
Joseph Swanson, an adopted son, and 
Michelle Bridgid Farmer. Proud of her 
grandchildren, she has never hesitated 
to admit that she is a grandmother, no 
more than that other Movie Star, Marlene 


Dietrich. The incidence of five ex-hus- 
bands is something she rationalizes by 
suggesting that she is probably too suc- 
cessful and dominant a woman for the 
sensitive male ego. 

Like Norma Desmond, Gloria insists, 
no matter how proud her friends are for 
it, that she is not making a “comeback,” 
with its implications of temporary obliv- 
ion, but merely “returning.” As a matter 
of fact, the star has never been away for 
too long. In 1934 she “returned” for 
“Music in the Air,” and in 1941 for 
“Father Takes a Wife.” A year later she 
was experimenting with the legitimate 
stage, touring in “Reflected Glory” and 
other theatrical exercises that were cli- 
maxed by her disappointing Broadway 
debut in 1945 with the dim little comedy, 
“A Goose for the Gander.” 

She had better luck in attracting atten- 
tion three years later when she broke 
into television with her own show. She 
was the first “name” movie star to chance 
the awkward new medium. An appen- 
dectomy forced her to quit the show and 
then came the chance to do “Sunset 
Boulevard.” But the highly articulate 
lady is enthusiastic about TV and plans 
to make it an important part of her future. 

Back in the ’30s, in what was probably 
a moment of sincere self-deception, 
Gloria confided to an interviewer: “I 
don’t want to be’ glamorous. I’m tired to 
death of being glamorous. What does it 
mean, anyway?” Whatever it means, the 
star has it today as much as she ever did 
in the days when adoring females 
throughout the nation tried to dress like 
her, copy her changing hair-do’s and her 
exaggerated curving posture. 

At 51 the blue-eyed, brown-haired 
actress is still a petite 5 feet 1% inches 
in her stocking feet (size 2% AA). Her 
hobby is taking care of herself, and she 
gives it allthe attention a hobby deserves. 
She is particularly preoccupied with diet, 
with the accent on fruit juices and salads, 
and using no salt, little meat, and brown 
sugar in her tea. But even here her 
characteristic impulsiveness can lead her 
astray, and she is likely to finish off an 
abstemious arrangement of greens with 
something lushly caloric in desserts. 

At her home on Fifth Avenue and 59th 
Street in New York, she is a gracious 
hostess, given to sitting in a child’s chair 
facing up to her surrounding guests with 
a little girl’s charm that may account for 
the fact that she has fewer female than 
male admirers. Like her predilection for 
copious and heady perfume, the furnish- 
ings of her New York home are out of a 
more innocent era. Distributed promin- 
ently about the premises are photographs 
of Miss Swanson in various attitudes and 
ages. They do not remind her of the 
“Sunset Boulevard” set. Discussing that 
film, she holds a dramatic thumb and 
forefinger half an inch apart and says: 
“There isn’t this much of me in the story!” 
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How to carry a sparkling 


brook on your shoulder 


Today’s farmer moves his brook wherever the land needs 
water! He swings big sections of Alcoa Aluminum Portable 
Irrigation Pipe to his shoulder, reconnects them to make 
pastures green, ripen crops faster, improve size and quality 
of fruit. Light, strong, lasting Alcoa Aluminum serves the 
farmer well, just as it serves all America in our tools, our 
transport, our aids to living . . . lightening loads, resisting 


corrosion and weather. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, A Ke OA 
1795T Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
FIRST IN 
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a The light metal 
IF YOU’RE INTERESTED in Irrigation, write Alcoa 
for copy of booklet “Pipelines to Profit” and list of that lasts 
manufacturers of irrigation systems of Alcoa Aluminum. 
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Commandant of Rubble 


The American Army lieutenant in 
charge of the bulldozer operation 
thought it was “a helluva way to fight 
a war’ when James J. Rorimer, Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts, and Archives officer, 
persuaded him to get his road fill some- 
where else. The bulldozer was about to 
push over the wall of a fine chateau in 
Northern France. The building had been 
heavily bombed as a German _ head- 
quarters, and it was Rorimer’s job to 
preserve the ruins from further damage. 

Curator of Medieval Art at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
since 1934, Rorimer tells of his wartime 
experiences in a new book called 
“Survival.”* As a “monuments officer in 
Normandy, Paris, and finally with the 
Seventh Army, Lieutenant (later Cap- 
tain) Rorimer followed the advance 
through France and into Germany, cat- 
aloguing damage to historic edifices, 
ferreting out locations of displaced art 
objects and archives, and attempting to 
give them some immediate protection. 

Paintings were sometimes suffering 
from poor conditions of storage. At 
Coutances, for instance, Germans had 





*291 pages. Abelard Press. $4. 


ordered the museum’s canvases stored 
in the damp basement of the city hall. 
As a result, the pictures looked like 
Camembert cheese. Countless other 
works, stored properly by French au- 
thorities, were in fine condition, as was 
the Goya found at Le Grand-Lucé (see 
cut). More than 50 baggage-car loads 
of art objects that the Germans had 
chosen from the collections of France 
were stored carefully in the castle of 
Neuschwanstein near Fiissen, and the 
dry salt mines at Heilbronn and Koch- 
endorf were repositories for more than 
1,000 paintings removed for safekeeping 
from museums in Germany. 

In carrying out his mission, it some- 
times seemed to the author that he was 
getting almost as much hindrance as 
help from the Army. He had to fight 
hard to keep the museum of the Jeu 
de Paume in Paris from becoming a base 
post office; he strained his rank to the 
limit when he persuaded a headquarters 
commandant to return some objects 
(including a Regency desk and a Van 
Dyck portrait) borrowed from the Palace 
at Versailles to furnish an office for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. And once on a visit of 
inspection to Mont St. Michel—it was 
unguarded, undamaged, and filled with 
reveling troops—Rorimer was arrested as 
a German spy by an Air Forces MP. 
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Lieutenant Rorimer (in helmet) and acquaintances examine a Goya 
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PUBLISHING: 


Appleton Anniversary 


To celebrate its 125th anniversary, the 
house of Appleton-Century-Crofts this 
week will publish two novels and a biog- 
raphy of Rainer Rilke as well as a 
history of the firm and an anniversary 
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had published between 15,000 and 
16,000 titles and had rejected some 
250,000 manuscripts. 

The cover of the Century was de- 
signed by the great architect Stanford 
White and the great sculptor Augustus 
St. Gaudens. When its famous names 
(Howells, James, George Washington 
Cable, John Hay, Frank Stockton) are 
added to those of Appleton’s, there is 

no lack of impressive material 











’ for its anthology. Its great 
publishing venture was “Bat- 
tles and Leaders of The Civil 
War,” which boosted its cir- 
culation to 250,000, sold 
75,000 copies at from $20 to 
$30 a set, and made a million 
dollars. (Frurr AMONG THE 
Leaves. By Samuel Chew. 
535 pages. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $5.) 


REVIEWS: 


Kentucky Murder 


In his latest novel, Robert 
Penn Warren (“All the King’s 
Men”) has come under the 
influence of William Faulk- 








Brer Fox and Tar-Baby: Appleton features 


anthology of its works. The history, “Fruit 
Among the Leaves” by Samuel Chew, 
does not give away any trade secrets. 
In a grave and detached fashion, it 
relates how Daniel Appleton, a drygoods 
merchant of Haverhill, Mass., opened a 
bookstore in Lower Manhattan, gradually 
adding printing and bookbinding until, 
by 1868, his printing house alone em- 
ployed 600 people, Century began as a 
magazine, under the auspices of Scribner, 
in 1870, became independent in 1881, 
and began publishing books as a sideline 
to the magazine which, with 100,000 
circulation, was successful from the start. 
Appleton and Century united in 1933; 
Crofts, publishing largely textbooks, was 
merged with the other firms in 1948. 

Appleton’s published guides to the 
gold fields. William Cullen Brvant’s 
poems, and Webster’s famous “Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book,” of which 70,000,000 
copies have been sold. It did a tremen- 
dous export business in Spanish volumes 
for South America and launched gigantic 
projects like the Cyclopaedia of Biog- 
raphy (first edition 1856), sixteen vol- 
umes of 13,484 pages, each article 
checked six to eight times, costing 
$500,000. Sales came to $5,760,000. The 
firm published Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
Tyndall, “Alice in Wonderland,” “Uncle 
Remus,” Sherman’s memoirs, Hall Caine, 
Joseph Conrad, Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Crane, Edith Wharton, Zona Gale, and 
launched The Popular Science Monthly. 
Before its merger with Century, Appleton 
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ner. “World Enough and 
Time” purports to be based 
on the autobiographical con- 
fession of Jeremiah Beaumont, written in 
jail in Frankfort, Ky., in 1826, while he 
was waiting to be hanged for murder. 
There are long quotations from the sup- 
posed document, none too convincing as 
examples of nineteenth-century prose, 
and such typical Faulkner passages as 
this: “After Jeremiah’s time a Marcher, a 
grandson of old Marcher (or at least a 
grandson of the sluttish wench) sat in 
the governor’s chair in Kentucky, another 
grandson, a major of Confederate cavalry, 
died gallantly with saber in hand in the 
grand manner, at the battle of Perryville, 
a great grandson became president of a 
railroad, and a great-great-grandson, with 
a black cape, was well known in the 
cafés of Montmartre in the 1920s .. .” 

But when Warren drops his archaic 
usages and his Faulknerian imagery (al- 
most exactly halfway through the book), 
the story turns into one ,of the most 
sustained and powerful flights of imag- 
ination in current American fiction. He 
has visualized in Jeremiah Beaumont 
a modern character, skeptical and intel- 
ligent, with the divided impulses and the 
scrupulous self-examination of the mod- 
ern world, somehow appearing prema- 
turely in the pompous and courtly days 
of duels, election brawls, and speculation 
in Western lands. 

Jeremiah is a gray-eyed, square-jawed 
youth, only 25 at the time of his trial, 
moody and hopeful, romantic, and orphan 


at 17, going through the ordinary exper- — 


iences of half-frontier life—hunting, fight- 


ing, revival meetings—without actually 
becoming a part of them. One of the 
great men of Kentucky, Col. Cassius Fort, 
masterful and melancholy, befriends him, 
takes him into his law office, and involves 
him in his intense political struggles, re 
volving around a moratorium on debt in 
hard times and a Supreme Court decision 
on the impairment of contracts. 

It is characteristic of Jeremiah that 
when he begins courting Rachel Jordan 
a wealthy orphan three years older thai 
himself, he knows the public gossip about 
her—that she had a child, stillborn, by 
Fort—but insists on hearing it from he: 
own lips. The mixture of coldness and 
calculation in his dealings with her, his 
genuine sympathy and his almost hidden 
sense of chivalry, are like his cok 
blooded recognition that he must fight a 
duel with Fort, according to a code that 
he does not believe in, and yet accepts 
in part, that he must kill the man who 
ruined his wife’s life, though he does 
not so much hate Fort as believe that 
he should hate him. 

Jeremiah’s slow preparations to murde: 
Fort; his essential timidity and the care 
and coolness of his plans; his wife’s dis 
dain; the thoroughness of his conceal 
ments and his appalling blunders; the 
perjuries and fabrications of the trial. 
which somehow come nearer the truth as 
their falsities multiply, add to the sense of 
contemporaneousness of the story. 

There is a kind of repetitiousness in 
Warren’s imagination, a grimness and sul 
lenness of scene, stabbings and beatings 
husband-and-wife quarrels, dull and in- 
consequential, revealing nothing new 
about either, detailed episodes that trail 
away into nothing. Jeremiah is so neurotic 
at times that the message of the bool. 
seems to be that it was unfortunate there 
were no psychoanalysts in 1820. Its nar- 
rative triumphs in spite of them; it is 





Warren again fictionalizes history 
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JUST PUSH THE BUTTON 


fo put these powerful forces 
to work in your company 


Right now management has an unusual opportunity to gain 
employee-relations value from the high public interest 
these genii have created for U. S. Savings Bonds. During 
the Treasury Department’s Independence Drive, May 15- 
July 4, every major advertising medium has been used to 
broaden the people’s interest in Savings Bonds as a means 
of building financial independence. Now, more than ever, 
as a result of this all-out campaign, your employees will 
appreciate the convenience of being able to obtain Bonds 
“automatically” via the Payroll Savings Plan. 


If your company doesn’t yet have the Payroll Savings 


Plan, now’s the most opportune time’ for you to install it! 


If your company does have the Plan, now’s the time to 
remind employees about it! 


Employees who pile up money in Savings Bonds feel 
more secure ...are actually better workers. Moreover, 
Bond sales build a backlog of future purchasing power— 
good “business insurance” for all of us in the years ahead. 


Payroll Savings is good for your employees, your busi- 
ness, and your country. “Push the button”—call in one of 
your top executives and appoint him Savings Bonds Officer. 
All the material and assistance he may need are available 
from your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


NEWSWEEK 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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Wherever your friend or busi- 





ness associate is located, chances 
are he is hungry for news...for 





news he can rely on for accuracy, 
impartiality, completeness. In 
other words, NEWSWEEK news 
you are reading right now. 
Then why not give it to 
him via a gift subscription to 
NEWSWEEK-European? This 
European Editionof NEwSwEEK, 
printed each week in Paris, con- 
tains the same wealth of news 
































as the domestic copy, and is 
distributed at the same time. 

Subscribe for your friend to- 
day. Use the handy coupon 
below. You can pay later if 
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RATES: 


British Isles, Eire, Western 
European countries: $12.00 a 
year. Africa and the Middle 
East: $15.00 o year. 
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one of the rare books that seem true to 
their period of history, despite their su- 
perficial research, by the power of their 
imagination alone. (WorLD ENouGH AND 
Time. By Robert Penn Warren. 512 
pages. Random House. $3.50.) 


Decisive Y ear 


The year 1949 was more than an 
eventful year in American history. It 
was, perhaps, a decisive year in world 
history. Looking back over twelve short 
months, the observer is left with a feel- 
ing of awe. “Was I really a witness to so 


— 


Berlin airlift: NEWSWEEK comprehensively looked back 


many significant happenings and experi- 
ences in so brief a time?” 

As Walt Whitman wrote long ago, it is 
the privilege of the American to “walk 


rapidly through civilizations, govern- 
ments, theories, through poems, pag- 


eants, shows.” A man living under the 
American system, which provides the 
means of informing him of the world 
about him, has necessarily been aware 
of the events and developments which 
occurred in the year 1949, and in one 
way or another those events have had 
or may have a bearing upon his life. 

The first volume of “Newsweek's His- 
tory of Our Times” is designed to pull 
together and organize the events of 1949 
in a comprehensive whole. In this record 
of contemporary history members of the 
NewsweEEk staff have used the method 
and style of a weekly news magazine. 
The daily newspaper presents and in- 
terprets the news from day to day. The 
weekly news magazine does the same 
from week to week. It has been the 
object of the editors of Newsweek to 








apply the formula to the news of the 
year, and by so doing bring 1949 into 
focus for the reader. 

The present volume covers and inter- 
prets the important events and forces 
shaping our times. Happenings and per- 
sonalities which have perplexed follow- 
ers of newspapers and magazines may 
be more clearly comprehended in 


“Newsweek's History of Our Times.” 
This volume presents the reader with 
a coverage of world affairs and people 
under the broad headings familiar to 
followers of Newsweek. Since 21 ex- 
perts contributed, the style changes fre- 
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quently, giving a variety and change of 
pace to the book. 

The section on national affairs gives a 
correlation and interpretation of devel- 
opments within the United States. Other 
sections are handled in a like manner. 
International affairs, business, arts, sci- 
ences, and entertainment—each receives 
unified treatment. 

In 1949 the Soviet Union achieved its 
first atomic explosion—an event of pro- 
found moment in world history. Also, 
1949 marked the greatest advance in 
the field of medicine since 1922 when 
insulin was discovered. 

The United States enjoyed prosperity, 
experienced many lively disp -in pol- 
itics and government. The Atlantic Pact 
and the military assistance program be- 
came part of United States foreign pol- 
icy. Inthe courts important and alarming 
cases unfolded. New figures rose to 
prominence in many phases of national 
life; others’ passed. A recession faded 
away. There were contributions, good 
and bad, to the national culture. And 
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the awareness and fear of Communism 
grew and manifested itself more sharply. 

Abroad, the cold war continued, with 
democracy and Communism jockeying 
for position in many areas. Communism 
triumphed in China. The Western de- 
mocracies drew closer together. Ger- 
many continued .to be the East-West 
battleground. The Berlin airlift was by 
no means the least of the year’s historic 
accomplishments. 

The United Nations continued its 
struggle for peace. 

Britain devalued the pound, while in 
the dominions important developments 
in politics and economics took place. 

Peace came at last to Israel, while 
unrest continued in the Arab states. 

“Newsweek's History of Our Times” 
covers these and many other topics with 
generous attention given the personal- 
ities involved. 

For those who desire a greater under- 
standing of our times, the editors of 
NewswEEk hope that this and subse- 
quent volumes will offer a valuable 
guide. (NEwsweEeEk’s History oF OvuR 
Times. 466 pages. Funk & Wagnalls. $6.) 


Other Books 


FOOTSTEPS ON THE Stair. By Myron 
Brinig. 346 pages. Rinehart. $3. Unlike 
his wife, John Joyce of Silver Peak, 
Mont., was all for tolerance and forgive- 
ness when his daughter Anna married a 
Jewish boy, one of the staid Benjamins. 
The Benjamins on their part considered 
Anna a mongrel. Stephen, the son of this 
alliance, spent his childhood with his 
Jewish and Catholic relatives—the Joyce 
household a whirlwind of beautiful 
women and eccentric men; the Benjamin 
household like a dark forest with every 
room furnished to suffocation. There is 
some unexpected humor in the three 
generations of the story, and its trage- 
dies are an unhappy mafriage, an idiot 
son, and the unfortunate marriage of a 
favorite daughter (second generation) 
to a ham actor. 

Tue Arcu oF Srars. By Clifford 
Lindsey Alderman. 410 pages. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3. In 1770 Jared 
French ran away to the New Hampshire 
Grants in order to escape the fury of his 
pastor-father and met those fiery Green 
Mountain Boys, Ethan Allen and Eli 
Burroughs, on the way. After the usual 
drought and crop failures, hunger and 
cold, and some romance (meeting Ruth 
Prentice at a raising and facing the 
disapprov@® of her father), he joined the 
Green Mountain Boys, fighting against 
New Yorkers at first, and then at 
Ticonderoga and Bennington against the 
British. Victory left him dazed and ex- 
hausted. The battle scenes are vigorous; 
the lighter moments delicately done; 
the language is authentic and in keeping 
with the Yankee twang of the characters. 
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Le British aguat 


Even in the most distinguished company 
4 the Jaguar is outstanding. Its six cylinder 
oe | high compression motor develops great 
: power with effortless ease. Capable of very 
eas high speeds, this unique product of British 
i precision engineering is yet responsive to 
ee is your slightest whim. It is thoughtfully 

FT appointed with both front seats and the 
steering column adjustable, with soft leather 
upholstery and the most complete and 
beautiful instrument board. Truly 
the Jaguar is a Car of Cars. 
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34 Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. The Jaguar X K Super Sports with its 160 hep. tein 
XK 120 3 Litre Sports $3945. Prices slightly 0.hee motor holds the world’s speed record for a pro 
higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extras duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p-h. 


Distributors—Eastern States : Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Fnr., 9176 Sunset Blud., Los Angeles. 











SAVE 15% TO 40% OF 
CALCULATING COSTS 








Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 


grand total or net result—eliminate time- the caleuleror | 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


Users report savings of 15% to 40% of that remembers 


calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
Ask to see a demonstration of this remark- 
able calculator on your own work in your 
own Office. 









WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S : - 
Write for informative booke 

4 let, “Investigate Before You 

B Calculate.” Burroughs Add- 
urroughs ig agg on 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Park View 


PUTS COMFORT “FIRST” 





Park View Apartments, Collingswood, N. , 3 
Owners: Sylvester A. Lowery and Sylvester J. 
Lowery. Architects: J. Raymond Knopf and 


Samuel J. Oshiver (associate). Builders: S. J. 
Lowery and E, J. Frankel. Engineers: Robert E. 
McLoughlin, Salvatore S. Guzzardi, Robertson 
& Johnson. Heating Contractor: Benjamin 
Lessner Co., Inc. Insured by F.H.A. Financed 
through County Trust Co., Tarrytown, N. Y., 
with the Scamen’s Bank for Savings of New 
York as permanent mortgagee. 


Tue $10 million Park View 
development is the largest post-war 
apartment in the Philadelphia area; 
the arresting design with an almost 
unbroken expanse of window space 
has won professional acclaim; tele- 
vision, radio and newspaper promo- 
tions have brought thousands to 
the model apartment. 
The owners of Park View put 
comfort first. They provided a 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” 
Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating with recessed 
Webster Convector Radiation. 
With the Webster Moderator 
System, heat is delivered continu- 
ously—plenty of heat in really cold 
weather, mild heat for mild days. 
The supply of steam is varied auto- 
matically with changes in the 
weather. There's a Webster Radi- 
ator Valve for 100% heat shut-off 
onuwerwageernrs from each radi- 
ator—no damp- 

i ers are needed. 
i \ 
t si} § Park View interior 

: ; t showing Webster 

a System Radiator. 
Flush-with-wall, 
takes no useable 
room space. Metal 
front provides easy 
access if necessary. 


Convenient, quick 
shut-off handle. 








For information, Address Dept. NW-6 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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What Liberties Are We Losing?—V 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


N CONCLUDING this series, let us first 

look back over our four preceding 
articles and bring the various aspects 
of the current Fair Deal program into 
perspective—to see it clearly and to 
see it whole. Then let us appraise 
the present and ultimate effect of 
such a vast expansion of govern- 
ment planning upon significant aspects 
of our national life and all the individ- 
ual lives which it encloses. 

The immense paw; of the 
tax collector is already 
upon us. He takes at least 
$60,000,000,000 annually 
now. As Herbert Hoover 
pointed out last week, this 
means at least 60 per cent 
of our possible savings, after 
we have paid for a reason- 
able standard of living. But 
the President and his party 
ask for more. Senator McClellan, a 
Democrat, tells us that the President’s 
program calls for an_ additional 
$20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000. 
That would increase the bite from our 
savings to a possible 80 per cent. That 
means that the individual’s freedom 
to invest or otherwise dispose of his 
surplus earnings is approaching the 
vanishing point. 

Meanwhile, our past savings, laid 
aside in years when taxes were not so 
oppressive—contemptuously _ referred 
to by the President as years of dark- 
ness, denial, and despair—are shrink- 
ing in real value under inflation. For 
government's needs are not met by 
taking from what we earn this year. A 
larger and Jarger amount is taken from 
what we have earned and saved in 
past years. A deficit reaches a long 
arm back and grabs what government 
failed years ago to take in taxes. Thus, 
government forecloses the future, 
robs the present, and sacks the past. 


OVERNMENT must, in putting over 
t its program, knock down or chisel 
away the constitutional right of an in- 
dividual to the property he has cre- 
ated or earned. This, as we have seen, 
is done by making property a third- 
class right or by substituting for it the 
idea of security through government. 
Thus, our serene highness, govern- 
ment, takes what you have and hands 
you a vague promise that has no bind- 
ing force on future holders of power. 

The alleged benefits bought by our 





money consist of a long list of govern- 
ment activities, each of which shears 
away some of our liberties. The doctor 
and his patients are to be ruled by a 
ministry of health. The farmer is con- 
trolled by a Brannan. The worker is 
delivered over to a Reuther, a Lewis, 
or a Green. The businessman is in 
hock to the RFC. The old folks are 
on a dole. The people are to get light 
and power from autocratic 
valley authorities, for what- 
ever prices their masters 
choose to charge. Even the 
water on the farm is to be 
spoon-fed by a bureaucrat. 

The prospect is enchant- 
ing. A tight little life with 
everybody equal. Hordes of 
officials peering into every 
corner of our lives. A barren 
plain of uniformity, over 
which ride the inspectors and police of 
a superstate. A fine end for a nation of 
once self-respecting pioneers! As 
Churchill once exclaimed in another 
connection: “What kind of people do 
they think we are?” 

In 1947 Prime Minister Attlee ad- 
mitted that seventeen ministries had 
the power to enter private houses 
without search warrants. That is the 
ultimate picture of a planned state. 


ut, says the planner, you still have 
freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. Let us see. As freedom of choice 
ceases in the use of earnings, in occu- 
pation, in the things bought and sold, 
in caring for ourselves and our de- 
pendents, our minds lose the habits of 
freedom. The superstate hires a 
greater and greater number of us, and 
we learn that it is best to keep our 
mouths shut and our opinions to our- 
selves. The businessman whose cus- 
tomer is the government must realize 
that the customer is always right. Our 
private cultural, educational, and reli- 
gious institutions, denied contributions 
from vanishing private savings, be- 
come government dependents. 

In the end, there must be very little 
left for free. expression and thought. 
Somebody else does all the thinking 
about everything important in life. 
Moral and intellectual atrophy sets in, 
and _ self-reliance evaporates in the 
thin air of absolutism. 

The planning of things ends in the 
planning of men. 
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The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Fitting tribute to the glory of the 








Tartan is Dewar’s White Label and 

















Victoria Vat, long a favorite of those who 
know Scotch whisky as they know 

their Clan. Truly Dewar’s will always 
oe” 4 | be a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
for distinguished service 


White Label 
Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 







Victoria Vat 
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WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 














Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 


| New York, N.Y. 
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